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HIS QUI TIBI MILITANT ; 
CUNCTA LTA SINE META 
HIS QUI TECUM HABITANT. 
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FOREWORD 


TO MY FRIENDS AT WOODBROOKE 
AND ELSEWHERE 


BROWNING, in one of his great retrospects, says 
that he owns the past to be profuse of blessings ; 
and certainly, in looking back across the fifteen 
years we spent together, we may steal his phrase, 
and confess to a like profusion. This little 
volume is an expression of grateful memory over 
the bygone days. You want the book: so my 
dear friend, T. H. Darlow, has prepared it for 
the press, corrected its errors, removed some of 
its crudities, arranged, where possible, for right 
sequences, and made us all his debtors. 

What else shall I say? Will this closing 
sentence from Robinson Crusoe be suitable (he 
is a kind of next-door neighbour to Ulysses) ? 
“‘ And here, resolving to harass myself no more, 
I am preparing for a longer journey than all 
these, having lived seventy-two years a life of 


Foreword 


infinite variety, and learned sufficient to know 
the value of retirement and the blessedness of 
ending our days in peace.” 
RENDEL HARRIS. 
January 27, 1924. 
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AS PANTS THE HART 


PSALM xlii, which opens with the words, ‘‘ Like 
as the hart panteth after the waterbrooks,”’ 
holds a special place of its own in the Hebrew 
Psalter. As the revised English version shows 
you, it stands at the head of one of the five 
books into which the Psalter is divided ; and 
it gains therefore by position a literary and 
spiritual significance of its own. Generally, if 
one publishes a book of sermons—and I suppose 
the same applies to a book of songs—the best 
is given the first place. In the case of hymn- 
books, the emphasis upon Hymn No. 1 is often 
very noticeable: for example, the Fellowship 
Hymn-Book begins with, ‘‘ When wilt Thou save 
the people? ’’—a plaintive and noble expression 
of the unrest of our own times, which is evidently 
meant to be a prologue to the volume. The 
five books into which the Hebrew Psalter is 
divided are headed by five noble compositions, 
which would make any person who reads the 
first want to go on to read the next. There is 
Psalm i, ‘‘ Blessed is the man ’—which Daniel 
Quorm compared to the Methodist Hymn-Book, 
with its preliminary portrait of John Wesley, 
“the picture of the blessed man at the begin- 
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ning of the book.’”’ Then follows the second 
book of the Psalter, which opens with this por- 
trait of the panting hart—or heart. Then 
there is Psalm Ixxiii, ‘‘ Truly God is good to 
Israel ’—a very deep hymn of human experi- 
ence, which has been the anchor-ground of 
many great souls in their tribulations. Then 
comes Psalm xc, which gathers up into itself 
all the transitoriness and all the corresponding 
sadness of life: ‘‘ Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling place’’; it is often printed with black 
edges, and sung or said at funerals. The fifth 
book of the Psalter opens with Psalm cvii and 
its grand refrain, ‘‘Oh that men would praise 
the Lord for His goodness.” It is a psalm of 
deliverance—a series of rapidly-drawn moving 
pictures of trouble overcome by trust, of the 
stormy waves and the desired haven, of the 
wilderness turned into watersprings. Thus each 
of these five groups of Psalms has its proper 
prelude and preface. The prelude and preface 
to the second book is, ‘‘I want God.” Its key- 
note is a question, ‘‘ Where is God?”’. . . “Oh 
when shall I behold Thy face, Thou Majesty 
Divine ? ” 

We have spoken of psalms being grouped 
together; and every one who reads Psalms 
xlii and xliii will recognize that these are not 
independent compositions. The two psalms 
are really three, each of them ending with the 
refrain, ‘‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul?” 
These three short hymns might be called ‘‘ Songs 
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of the Downcast ’”—only the downcast person is 
not yet ready to sing; and when he cries, ‘I 
shall yet praise Him,” he does not know that 
already he is singing unawares. All three 
psalms end in trust, and in hope which is akin 
to trust, though each of them begins in the 
midst of trouble. Indeed, there are verses 
which might belong to “‘ a psalm of the sinking ”’ 
—verses which recall The Castaway of Cowper, 
or that other dread line near the close of his 
poem, On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture : 


** Me howling winds drive devious, tempest toss’d.” 


But the Psalmist recovers himself by placing a 
possessive adjective before the winds and waves ; 
he writes, “‘ Thy waterspouts, Thy waves, Thy 
billows,”’ and that makes it possible for him 
to conclude his psalm with a healthful counte- 
nance. Cowper’s Psalm of Life was never 
finished ; it broke off, like the close of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, with the last verses missing. Those 
missing verses have long since been triumph- 
antly completed for Cowper—but we do not 
possess a copy. 

Now let us return to the hart which pants 
after the waterbrooks. All that the Psalmist 
says definitely about it is, that it is thirsty. 
The versifier who turned the psalm into metrical 
English further describes it as “heated in the 
chase.”’ We may lawfully go one step further 
and say that it is also wounded in the chase. 
For this psalm is not merely a psalm of desire ; 
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from another point of view it is a psalm of 
disappointment, of failure, of hopelessness. 
Viewed from this side, one might expand and 
make comment from Shakespeare. You re- 
member the passage in As You Like It where 
the melancholy Jacques comes upon a stricken 
deer, which has been deserted by its compan- 
ions and has crawled to the water’s edge, as 
though thirst were all its pain. 


“‘ To-day my Lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor sequester’d stag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish, and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting, and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jacques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears.” 


And so the story goes on, until we are left 
at last with the melancholy Jacques ‘‘ weeping 
and commenting upon the stricken deer ”— 
the sequestered man watching the sequestered 
stag. Our Psalmist also augments the brook 
with tears : “‘ My tears have been my meat day 
and night, while they continually say unto 
me, Where is thy God ? ” 

This, then, is our theme, this portrait at the 
beginning of the second book of the Psalter. 


As Pants the Hart II 


Clearly it strikes a deeper note than the open- 
ing of the first book. We have got beyond the 
religion of the successful godly man, whose 
trees always bear fruit and are never parched 
or frost-bitten. If God is on anyone’s side in 
Psalm xlii, He is on the side of the hunted. 
We find ourselves here in a deeper region of 
human experience. I should not like to charge 
the author of Psalm i with shallow optimism ; 
but I should be grateful to higher critics if they 
would prove that the same man wrote Psalm i 
and Psalm xlii; or to students of spiritual 
psychology if they were to tell us that he could 
be the same person. For we want to combine 
optimism with reality, and not merely to say 
in cheery tones, “‘ This is the best ofall possible 
worlds, for the person who can succeed in it.”’ 
If it is a good world, it must be a good world 
to be hunted to the death in. One reason 
why we admire St. Paul is that he is an opti- 
mist with botheyesopen. He isa stricken deer 
withal ; sometimes he too has tears day and 
night ; he strains his leathern coat almost to 
bursting. But in his escape from the optimism 
of a successful career in the Sanhedrin and 
at the Jerusalem College, St. Paul found a 
higher optimism ; offered his leathern coat to 
more arrows than had pierced him already ; called 
to the hostile side of the universe to do its 
worst, with famines, persecutions, perils, and 
swords ; and as stroke after stroke fell, evolved 
strophe after strophe of the hymn of Divine 
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Union, ‘‘ Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? ’? You cannot drown a man like 
that. When the waves and billows go over 
him, he exclaims in the speech of the mystic: 


“If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea.” 


He is a spiritual submarine—not a mere fair- 
weather nautilus. Mere easy-going optimism 
finds no home in the Epistle to the Romans. 
When, therefore, we read over or sing over 
this Psalm xlii, we do it with the sense that 
‘“‘God’s greatness flows around our incomplete- 
ness, round our restlessness His rest.’’ He is 
the God of our limitations, our failures, our 
distresses, and our desires. He is the God of 
the sequestered—to use Shakespeare’s word— 
the God of the hunted, the God of the hard-hit, 
the God of the thirsty. Whatever the evolu- 
tionists may say, He stands perpetually upon 
the weaker side. I admit that God ought not 
to be on the weaker side: if the secret of the 
universe is the survival of the fittest, He ought 
never to pluck the arrow-head from the stricken 
deer, or to snatch the lamb from the jaws of the 
wolf. He ought to keep to His formula of the 
struggle for existence—if it be, indeed, His 
formula. Evolution is very well, as far as it 
goes ; but it does not, as yet, teach us to see 
“God stand upon the weaker side.” That 
expression comes from Lowell’s noble sonnet 
on Wendell Phillips, the Abolitionist. As you 
probably know next to nothing about Wendell 
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Phillips and have almost forgotten Lowell, I 
repeat the lines: 


“He stood upon the world’s broad threshold: wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes; 
Many there were who made great haste and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords. 
He scorned their gifts of fame, and power, and gold, 
And, underneath their soft and flowery words, 
Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good.” 


Let us get two sentences from that sonnet 
into our minds and lives: ‘‘ He saw God stand 
upon the weaker side. . . . Therefore he went 
and humbly joined him to the weaker part.” 
Therein we shall discover a key which will un- 
lock psalm after psalm of the ancient Psalter, 
and we shall compose lay after lay of the Psalter 
that is to be. We shall see the hard-hit medi- 
cined; for ‘‘ He healeth the broken in heart and 
bindeth up their wounds.”’ We shall see the 
sequestered rejoin the herd; for “‘ He setteth 
the solitary in families.”” And we shall see the 
thirsty satisfied with streams from forbidding 
rocks that will not tell us what they hide until 
grace makes them flow. 

The eager spirit of desire which this group 
of psalms expresses has been implanted in 
us as the very soul of our worship. Humanity 
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cannot have a religion without it. Tagore is 
almost within the canonical Psalter when he 
writes : 


“‘ That I want thee, only thee—let my heart repeat without 
end. All desires that distract me, day and night, are false 
and empty to the core. 

«« As the night keeps hidden inits gloom the petition for light, 
even thus in the depth of my unconsciousness rings the cry 
—I want thee, I want thee. 4 

‘‘ As the storm still seeks its end in peace when it strikes 
against peace with all its might, even thus my rebellion strikes 
against thy love, and still its cry is—I want thee, only thee.” 


Faber, also, is with the sons of Korah and 
the sons of Asaph; he holds David’s very harp 
in his hands when he writes: 


‘The lack of desire is the ill of all ills; 
Many thousands through it the dark pathway have trod ; 
The balsam, the wine of predestinate wills 
Is a jubilant pining and longing for God.” 


If we use the New Testament as early trans- 
lators used it, to make summaries and head-lines 


for the Old, the proper preface to Psalm xlii 
will be : 


“Blessed are they that hunger ; 
Blessed are they that thirst.” 


Now let us carry this matter a little further 
than the argument has yet reached. When we 
suffer from hunger and thirst—which mean the 
insufficient satisfactions of life; or from wounds 
met in the chase—which mean the disappoint- 
ments and failures of life; we want to know 
something more about the sense in which God 
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stands upon the weaker side and enters into 
the conditions which make His creatures to be 
suffering creatures. If we simply hear that 
Someone, not ourselves, has appeared upon the 
weaker side in which we are included, there are 
two ways in which we may interpret the access 
of such a One to ourranks. He may have come 
with reinforcements of overwhelming strength 
to outface and put to flight the intolerant, con- 
temptuous crowd, who are shouting across to 
us as we crouch in our trenches and saying, 
“Where is thy God ? ” On the other hand, He 
may have come as one more starving soul into a 
camp of besieged souls, to augment the company 
of the miserable and the helpless from a num- 
ber to the next number 7+1. Now clearly 
it is possible that God might appear in the 
former sense. Providence might be capable of 
a decisive intervention with big battalions ; and 
every conflict between good and evil might 
find itself appropriately ended by the sudden 
arrival of twelve legions of angels to put things 
finally right. If we had been in God’s place, 
and had found ourselves face to face with want 
and pain and injustice, this would almost 
certainly be the solution that we should have 
adopted. We should have moved up the big 
battalions, and given ocular demonstration, 
not only to a select inner circle with peculiarly 
illuminated eyes, but to everybody who has 
any eyes at all to see with, that “they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them.” 
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Nor am I prepared to say that God never does 
appear in this way as a majestic After-thought 
upon the top of the perplexed reasonings of 
men, or as an unexpected intervening Force for 
which those who examine problems of dynamics 
had never made any allowance. Such, however, 
we may confess, is not the normal Divine method. 
No angels appeared at Mons, either on one side 
or the other—any more than the Heavenly 
Twins appeared at the battle of Lake Regillus. 

When we consider the other form of God’s 
intervention, according to which He comes as 
a poor man to the company of poor men and 
as a weak man into the circle of the weak, we 
recognize the Divine Man who has attached 
Himself to us for the purpose of sharing our 
human conditions. One of the traditional 
sayings of Jesus tells us: ‘ For those that are 
sick, I was sick ; and for those that hunger, I 
suffered hunger ; and for those that thirst, I 
suffered thirst.’”” We thus come face to face 
with the problem of a suffering God, and we 
have to frame our theology out of the story of 
His weakness and the tale of His Passion. 
Christ Himself fastened our attention on it. 
On two occasions—once in the travel of the 
road, and once in the toil of the Cross—He said 
“T thirst.”. On both occasions some one or 
more persons came to Him and drank; a poor 
woman and a convicted criminal shared His thirst 
and His cup. When He was with us, He was 
often hungry. It peeps out, this strange super- 
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natural hunger, in all kinds of odd corners— 
such as the statement that ‘“‘ they had only one 
loaf with them in the boat’’; or when the 
whole company had five loaves and two small 
fishes and even those appear to have been 
commandeered. Again we have the story of 
Him seeking to eat green figs in early spring. 
Not only was He thus physically weakened, 
but we are allowed to see that actual tiredness 
was a part of His experience—to be weary in 
His journey, and to sit down while the disciples 
went on to find food ; or to be so tired that He 
fell asleep in the boat and could not handle an 
oar or reef a sail. Thus He too was heated in 
the chase, worn in the race of life. And He 
was at once a sequestered stag and a wounded 
stag. Sequestered—because the rest of the 
herd had left Him and fled, when the archers 
pressed hard on their heels; and wounded— 
because . . . because 


‘*He was wounded for our transgressions, 
He was bruised for our iniquities.”’ 


And one shall say, ‘‘ What are these wounds 
in Thine hands?” Then He shall answer, 
‘‘ Those with which I was wounded in the house 
of My friends.” And He will be sequestered 
in another mysterious sense, and will look up 
and cry, ‘‘Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” and 
be so strongly worsted in life’s conflict that we 
shall esteem Him stricken, smitten of God and 
afflicted. 
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These are the things which the saints report. 
This is the Evangel which Paul made his own, 
never tiring to tell that ‘“‘ He was crucified 
through weakness ; He liveth by the power of 
God.’’ In one clause, the apostle shows the 
five bleeding wounds. In the other, he points 
to the five wounds healed. He is an artist 
working with different colours ; they are side 
by side on the same palette. The painters must 
paint the dead Christ of a different hue from 
the living Christ ; the preachers, if they are 
spiritual artists, must show us how to turn our 
thoughts from the deadly wounds to the tri- 
umphant scars of the Resurrection Body ; the 
believers everywhere and in all ages must “love 
Him for His crown of thorns, and praise Him 
for His crown of stars.” 


LOVE AND FORCE 


IT is somewhat surprising that those who have 
searched the Gospels for texts that might give 
encouragement to military actions or prepa- 
rations, should have spent their energy upon 
what we may call the infinitely little. They 
point to such insignificant demonstrations of 
force as the whip of small cords, or such poor 
preparations for war as the two knives from the 
table at the Last Supper. But there are other 
ways of looking at Christ, and at the world 
through Christ’s eyes, which are almost suffi- 
cient to establish the belief that the world is 
necessarily organized for battle, down to its 
last molecule and up to its highest heaven ; 
and that the Balance of Power is hung out in 
the midst of the stars, themselves the visible 
embodiment of Force and swept along in their 
orbits by a fiat which is always effective. Be- 
yond this squabbling earth, there is a warring 
heaven: its organization is superb, as well as 
supreme. The ancient seer confessed : 


“*He doeth according to His will with the armies of heaven, 
And none can stay His hand and say, ‘ What doest thou ?’”’ 


Do we accumulate munitions of war, store up 
19 
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shot and shell, load trains with pyroxylin, and 
fashion bombs to batter down buildings? So 
does God, according to the Hebrew poet, who 
even introduces Him as pointing to His arma- 
ment and saying, ‘“‘ Hast thou considered the 
stores of hail, which I have accumulated against 
the day of battle? ” And not only supplies of 
material, for what is material apart from men? 
One of the finest passages in the Old Testament 
describes a tiny Hebrew army surrounded and 
ringed about by a Syrian host, and a young 
man who serves the prophet cries, ‘“‘ Alas! my 
master, what shall we do? Providence is on 
the side of the big battalions.”’ ‘‘ Open his eyes, 
Lord,” prays the seer (so called because he sees 
—in modern language, the clairvoyant) ; and 
when the young man’s eyes are opened, the 
mountains are full of armed motor-cars and 
armoured-trains around the prophet. What of 
the big battalions now? Thus the Hebrew 
heaven is a camp, the heavenly habitants are 
a military company, and Yahveh is Yahveh 
Sabaoth, the Lord God of Hosts. This con- 
ception is fundamental to the Old Testament. 
It is too great an idea to ignore or despise. 
The conception which can make a man or a 
people say in the moment of extremity, 


‘* Sufficient is Thine arm alone 
And our defence is sure,’ 


does not need much apology. There are some 
persons whom it will impress so strongly as to 
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make them exclaim, “ Blessed is he that hungers 
and thirsts after militant Puritanism, for he 
shall be saved.” I feel the attraction of it 
myself; and I sometimes say that if I had 
lived three hundred years ago, I should have 
fought at Naseby—and joined the Society of 
Friends afterwards. 

However that may be, it is clear that this 
militant conception of the unseen world is 
inherent in Jewish theology. It was woven 
into their national history, as it has been woven 
into our own. It was accentuated by their 
magnificent struggles for liberty under the Mac- 
cabees. It furnished the fire for the fanaticism 
of the Zealots. And when Jerusalem was finally 
surrounded by armies and trodden underfoot 
of the Gentiles, her historians tell us that the 
sky was filled with mysterious warring forms, 
and the air charged with strange and mys- 
terious noises, so that the battle was on two 
fronts, in two hemispheres, in both oceans, in 
the upper and the lower world. 

Now let us try and transfer ourselves into 
the time of our Lord and His disciples; let us 
turn backward, and let us move eastward. We 
remember the wonderful inset of a picture of 
peace in the midst of the long picture-gallery 
of militant Judaism. We are approaching the 
time of year when we conventionally repeat 
the formula, ‘‘Glory to God, on earth peace, 
good will to men.”” We remember how profane 
history corresponded to the angelic announce- 
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ment, how at Rome the temple of Janus was 
closed because, as Milton says, a universal 
peace lay on sea and land. 
‘“The hookéd chariot stood, 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 


And kings sat still with awful eye, 
Because they surely knew their sovran Lord was by.”’ 


Thus to the historian, the Pax Evangelica came 
on the trail of the Pax Romana; and there 
was a true sense in whch Rome had made the 
Gospel, just as it would presently undertake to 
unmake it by wars and by persecutions. Still, 
we must admit that the mark of triumphant 
Rome is upon the First Advent: it is stamped 
in a corner of the picture. 

Now plainly the power of Imperial Rome 
moved over the East generally, and was not 
limited to a day or an incident. Before such 
enormous influences as that of the Roman 
Empire, the East is never immobile: it is 
false to say that she heard the legions thunder 
past, and turned to thought again. Egypt did 
not—any more than India does to-day, or 
Japan, or even China. They do not even turn 
to their money-making again in the same way 
as they did before ; their very coinage is affected, 
their language is different ; they find new words 
to express new ideas. It is idle to say that 
““ Fast is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet.”” They met very vigorously 
in ancient time, and were never the same after 
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the meeting. They are meeting to-day, just as 
fast as it is possible for a strong acid to meet 
and mix with a weak alkali. This brings me 
to my point: the hand of conquering Rome is 
on the language of the Gospel of Jesus, and it 
is not possible to demilitarize the Gospel on 
the linguistic side. Jesus and His Apostles 
will use Roman ideas and mix them up with 
their Jewish ideas, just as certainly as when they 
have any money they will mix the Roman 
denarii along with their Jewish shekels. Let 
me show you how this romanization of ideas 
on the military side can be traced in the primi- 
tive days of the Gospel. 

We read, for example, of one incident in 
which (according to Q.) a centurion argues 
with our Lord for the healing of his son (or his 
slave). This soldier says, ‘I am myself part 
of a military organization ; I havesubordinates, 
I order them about; they come and go at my 
will, at my word of command.” And it is 
recorded that our Lord was highly pleased with 
this centurion’s insight, and granted his appeal, 
and declared that the Gentile knew more than 
the Jew. Now the whole incident is meaning- 
less unless we admit that Jesus felt that He 
Himself held the position of a superior officer in 
a military organization. He was Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces, and He knew it. The 
canvas on which His over-lordship is painted 
was borrowed from a Roman military tent. 
We see how the Gospel was coloured by the 
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camp; we must not say discoloured—it is all 
in good order. 

Now let us take a companion picture, this 
time from Mark. Jesus meets a poor lunatic, 
or obsessed person. They converse together. 
Jesus asks his name, and he utters the word 
Legion. There are ever so many of us, says 
he, all fighting men; there is Poor Tom and 
Flibbertigibbet and Mephistopheles and Demo- 
gorgon, and we haveall enlisted—/e suis devenu 
militaire. This man has got the army on the 
brain. The legions have not thundered past 
him : he cannot turn to thought without them. 
To him, the spiritual world appears literally 
in Roman regimentals. Is that a mere mad- 
-man’s conception? Not at all; it is only a 
slight modification of ordinary Jewish beliefs, 
just the finishing touch of the Pax Romana. 
We see this quite clearly when we observe how 
our Lord uses the very same figure of speech 
as the poor obsessed creature. When it comes 
to the great day of His own distress, He looks 
over the border into the next world and says, 
“My Father can presently send Me more than 
twelve legions of angels.’”” Whether He gave 
them names or not, we cannot tell; but they 
were, at the very least, organized forces to which 
He could appeal. They were on call. They 
were the reserves of the Almighty. He styled 
them legions. The Romans had lent Him a 
word by which to describe the hosts of heaven 
—His possible reinforcements. 
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Let me speak very lowly and quietly of our 
Lord’s great day of trial. Gethsemane, with 
everything in the neighbourhood of it, is holy 
ground. All the prophets and all the saints 
put off their shoes on that soil. It is, however, 
permitted us to ask one or two questions as to 
our Lord’s relations with His own world, the 
world invisible. It is clear that, for a moment, 
He contemplated an armed intervention. The 
appeal of the disciples to force was ridiculous 
in itself; but from force that was really weak- 
ness, appeal might reasonably be made to force 
that was really strength. So He said, inquir- 
ingly, “‘twelve legions?’’ He looked at His 
ragged regiment of twelve men, comprising 
perhaps eleven runaways and one traitor (no 
one but He would have seen in eleven of their 
knapsacks a field-marshal’s baton); and He 
would replace each man by a legion. How 
quickly the kingdom of God would come! 
How the kings of the earth would shut their 
mouths at Him! How they would hide them- 
selves in caves and in the holes of the rocks 
before the glory of the Lord! But that was 
an old temptation, out of which the fire had 
gone long ago. How could the Empire of Love 
be founded on the Empire of Force? So He 
silenced a rising prayer, and did not call for 
His natural reinforcements. “‘ Put up now thy 
sword into its sheath, Peter, for I have refused 
to draw My sword out of its own sheath, and 
Mine is far mightier than thine.” 
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Then follows a wonderful scene from the side 
of the angels. They too had to put up their 
swords—Michael and Gabriel and the rest. 
They had watched Him long; they watched 
Him closer now. 

“Through all His wanderings here below 
They did His steps attend: ; 


Oft wondering when and how at last 
The mystic scene would end.” 


Their wonder deepened and their adoration 
became more intense, as they saw the Atone- 
ment disclosed in the midst of the non-resistance 
of Him to Whom belongs all power, might, 
majesty, and dominion. 

Out of the throng of wondering spirits, a 
single holy one stepped forward. His name has 
never been disclosed; perhaps we may call 
him the Great Angel of the Agony. To him 
~ was given the duty of strengthening the Son 
of God for His last suffering ; but even he was 
not permitted to strengthen Him that He 
might escape from the suffering. ‘‘ Into these 
things,” said St. Peter, at a later date, “‘ the 
angels desire to stoop down and look.”” Upon 
these things the saints also centre their deepest 
contemplations, 


“Their profit and their joy to know 
The mystery of His Love.” 


Thus we end at the Cross, and not in the 
camp. At least He ended there, and His 
example is the great allurement to us little 
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people. It may be long before we shall under- 
stand Him and His method adequately. Old 
ideas need to be restated, old phrases to be 
reformed. But we know enough to get, each 
one of us, something for our own lives out of 
the apostolic confession that by the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ “the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.” 


HE CALLETH 
HIS SHEEP BY NAME 


In the tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel we 
find a description of the One Whom we call the 
Good Shepherd. With closer accuracy to the 
Greek word employed, He might be called the 
Fair Shepherd, or the Lovely Shepherd. This 
portrait of the Shepherd is painted by His own 
hand. Thus we are in possession of a lovely 
picture of the Lovely Shepherd, by the Lovely 
Shepherd Himself. Around Him gather the 
sheep in various attitudes and occupations ; one 
—a little one—is in His arms, another has its 
muzzle in His fingers, others are nibbling away 
in various stages of sheepish contentment. And 
when the picture changes from still life and 
becomes a moving one; you see them leaving 
the feast where forty are feeding like one, and 
forming a procession where forty are following 
like one, a single call sufficing to set them all 
in motion. And in the midst of this description 
a special form of the relationship between the 
Fair Shepherd and His fair flock is singled out 
for our attention, and we are told that “‘ He 
calleth His own sheep by name.”’ 

The question at once arises whether this 
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Divine oracle must be classified under the head- 
ing of personal or of tribal religion. Is the name 
which the Shepherd utters the name of one 
particular sheep, or the name of a flock? Are 
we really in the New Testament and the new 
Covenant, or are we still in that tribal religion 
which is supposed to underlie the Old Testa- 
ment and the ancient Covenant ? Does not the 
Old Testament proclaim through its prophets 
that Jacob is not to be afraid, that Israel is 
not to be dismayed, because ‘‘I have called 
thee by thy name, thou art Mine.”’ Certainly 
that is one of the loveliest assurances that tribal 
religion could present, and it has analogies 
with the tenth chapter of St. John. So has the 
psalm which begins, ‘Give ear, O Shepherd 
of Israel, Thou that leadest Jacob like a flock.”’ 
Why should we say that one series of beautiful 
shepherd-lore is tribal, and that the other 
series is personal ? 

Suppose we look a little more closely into 
this distinction between the Old Testament as 
expressing tribal religion, and the New Testa- 
ment as expressing personal religion. We may 
find that we have generalized too hastily. Are 
we prepared to say that there is no personal 
religion in the Old Testament; or that there 
is in the New no presentation of our faith, 
which may be described in terms of the clan 
and the community? Let us examine the 
ancient records and see. Turn to the story 
of Abraham, and we discover at once an un- 
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doubted case of personal, as antagonistic to 
tribal religion. Here is a man who receives 
an anti-tribal call; he is bidden to come out 
from his own country and from his father’s 
house. Now a ‘“‘come-outer’”’ can never be 
tribal ; as far as religion goes, he must be in- 
dividual. He is the most unfashionable person 
in the area where he has been brought up ; and 
to be unfashionable is to be un-tribal—in 
other words, to become taboo. Because tribal 
religion is ruled by fashion and custom; it is 
religion where every one keeps the same set 
fasts and feasts at the same appointed times, 
and offers the same traditional sacrifices. Abra- 
ham is not only the father of the faithful, he is 
the father of the ‘‘ come-outers’”’; and since 
he is also called the friend of God (the Arabs 
still all him E/ Khalil, which means the Friend 
par excellence), we understand that to be a 
friend of God implies some kind of obligation 
to abandon tribalism, and at each crisis in per- 
sonal history to follow ‘‘not custom but truth.” 

Suppose we turn now to the Psalter; and, 
since we are discussing the nature of the rela- 
tion between the Lovely Shepherd and His 
lovely flock, we will take Psalm xxiii, which 
is shepherd-lore from first to last. Is this a 
personal psalm or a national hymn? Shall we 
say that it is Israel whom God leads like a 
flock, that the “‘I”’ and the ‘‘ my ”’ of the first 
verse are collective, that the emotion which 
underlies the pronouns is congregational emo- 
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tion, that the faith expressed in the feeling is 
group-faith ? We begin to read the psalm in 
that sense ; but almost at once we are checked 
by the words, “‘He restoreth my soul.”’ Surely 
it must be a lost sheep that is talking. Nowa 
lost sheep is personal, not tribal. The Shep- 
herd who restores it had left His ninety and 
nine in order to specialize the relation between 
Himself and this single one ; and when He lays 
it on His shoulder, as His fashion is to do, that 
place of rest is a personal relation to which the 
tribe, as tribe, cannot aspire. 

Read a little further, and you come to what 
the Psalmist calls “the valley of the shadow 
of death.’”” Whatever may be the exact refer- 
ence, we are at least reminded by the phrase 
that all the deeper experiences of life are in- 
dividual experiences, and death the most indi- 
vidual of all. So that when we try to label 
Psalm xxiii with the words Tribal Religion, 
we find such a title unfitting and out of place. 
And to concede this point for one psalm is to 
concede it for a crowd of other psalms ; some 
of the order Miserere—‘‘ Be merciful unto me, 
O God, be merciful unto me,” and some of the 
order Exultate, where “this poor man cried, 
and the Lord heard him, and delivered him 
from all his fears.” Clearly, therefore, even in 
the Old Testament we find personal religion 
asserting itself, in the midst of tribal conditions 
and conventions. 

Now let us turn back to examine that passage 
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from St. John x which began our inquiry, the 
passage where Jesus is calling His own sheep 
by name. On the face of the words, at any 
rate, this means personal religion. Our doubt 
whether sheep possess names, and answer to their 
names, need constitute no difficulty. On the 
mountains in Norway we helped one afternoon 
to bring the cattle home. The herd-woman 
knew them all; she called ‘‘ Dewdrop, Dew- 
drop,” and ‘‘ Dewdrop’ came—and so with 
other pretty names. And if this be true for 
kine, why not for sheep? But let us stop to 
hear an objection. It is the habit of sheep to 
move en masse ; and when even one sheep makes 
a mistake and breaks a hedge, the whole flock 
is apt to follow. And one single call will 
suffice for them all. Their movements are 
group-movements, their aberrations are group- 
madness. The last place in the world to dis- 
cover individuality is in a sheep-fold. Well, 
if this be the whole truth, we must concede 
that there is not the slightest need for names. 
One single name will suffice, as completely as 
a single call. Assuredly, however, this is not 
what the Gospel says, nor what our Lord in- 
tended to say. He does not shout out “‘ Sheep,” 
in stentorian tones, to which the whole flock 
can rally at once. St. Teresa knew better 
than that, when she described the shepherd’s 
voice as a delicate whistle, which a sheep 
can distinguish from every other sound. This 
calling by name is another way of saying— 
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“‘ These sheep are not the same; they differ from 
each other. The Ownership is the same; the 
creatures owned are all different. Each has 
its own name, its own call, and the Owner’s 
relationship with each is personal.’ 

Our Lord has many ways of teaching and 
emphasizing His care over individual souls. 
He can do it with inanimate things, as well as 
with animate. To which class does a flower 
belong? I hardly like to call it inanimate, 
when I see Jesus plucking a flower, as well as 
calling a sheep. He puts His Divine fingers 
behind its splendour, and He lays it in His 
bosom, as if it were a lamb, and He says, “‘ God 
so clothes this rose, this lily, this wayside 
weed.” And as with the lamb, so with the 
flower. He takes it too through a dark valley 
which He calls the oven (“to-day it is, and 
to-morrow it is cast into the oven”). Our 
Lord might almost have said with Herrick: 

‘Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 


As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon.” 


The flower that He plucked had an adequate 
funeral service. 

And what of the birds, the fowls of the air ? 
Do you infer that they must be tribal? In 
St. Luke’s Gospel, the hen that calls her chick- 
ens under her wings certainly stands for our 
Lord calling Jerusalem. He tells us so: “ How 
often would I have gathered thy children.’”’ Sup- 
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pose we admit that those words uttered His 
lamentation over a people. But there is another 
bird-text which cannot be so explained. The 
Sermon on the Mount is not tribal ; nor do the 
two sparrows that are sold for a farthing repre- 
sent Judah and Ephraim. I am one of them 
myself, and you are the other. 

Thus we enter into the life of the believer 
in Jesus, and we find out by experience how 
individual His Gospel is, and how sacred are 
those differences which He calls the names of 
His sheep. We can go through the flock now. 
Here is one sheep that has eyes lustrous with 
tears, as though the fountain would never run 
dry. Its name is Peter, a strongly-marked 
sheep indeed—no other like him in all the rest 
of the flock. When our Lord was engaged in 
His great Intercession, Peter had a special 
place, a page of his own in the Prayer-book, a 
versicle for himself in the Litany: ‘I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith failnot.” Blessed 
Peter !—a partaker of the sufferings, a sharer 
in the glory after a while. The Lord called 
him by name, and said to him, “Simon, Simon.” 

And here is another poor sheep, covered with 
briar-marks. She is named Mary Magdalene, 
and Jesus spent much time picking the thorns 
out of her coat. No other of all the flock needed 
more of such surgery as shepherds use. But 
presently she becomes the blessed Mary, who 
washed His feet with tears, of whom George 
Herbert writes : 
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““ When blessed Mary wip’d her Saviour’s feet, 
(Whose precepts she had trampled on before) 
And wore them for a jewell on her head, 

Showing His steps should be the street 
Wherein she henceforth, evermore, 
With pensive humblenesse would live and tread.” 


On the first Easter morning Jesus called her 
by name. He said unto her, ‘‘ Mary”; she 
replied, ‘‘ Master.”” That is personal religion. 

And here is another sheep that presses nearer 
to the Shepherd’s hand than all the rest. It 
is the sheep that Jesus loved, whose short 
name is John, and who caught more smiles 
than all the others, knew more intimate pres- 
sures and secret confidences. St. Bernard says 
concerning him, that he was in the bosom of 
the Well-beloved, as the Only-Begotten was in 
the bosom of the Father. “ Just our two 
selves,” St. John might say, when he painted 
his picture of that sublime repose, that divine 
retreat. Is it safe to draw parallels, when the 
figures involved are so ethereal, so distant, so 
unapproachable in the intimacy of their re- 
lations? Shall we say, personal religion for 
the saints, and tribal religion for the rest of 
us? But the saints shake their heads at us 
reprovingly. Mary says, “I am the woman 
who was a sinner’; and Peter says, “I was 
one of the Japsi’”’; and John says, ‘“‘ We love 
Him, because He first loved us.”’ And herein is 
the conclusion of the whole matter—except to 
ask the question, “‘ Believest thou this? ” 


EUROCLYDON 


‘‘FIERCE WAS THE WILD BILLOW, 

DARK WAS THE NIGHT, 

OARS LABOURED HEAVILY, 
FOAM GLIMMERED WHITE ; 

TREMBLED THE MARINERS— 
PERIL WAS NIGH: 

THEN SAID THE GOD OF GOD, 
PEACE oP clSet ies 


‘RIDGE OF THE MOUNTAIN-WAVE, 

LOWER THY CREST ! 

WAIL OF EUROCLYDON, 
BE THOU AT REST! 

SORROW CAN NEVER BE, 
DARKNESS MUST FLY, 

WHERE SAITH THE LIGHT OF LIGHT, 
“ PBACE, IT-1S 11° 


‘* JESU, DELIVERER, 
COME THOU TO ME; 
SOOTHE THOU MY VOYAGING 
OVER LIFE’S SEA: 
THOU, WHEN THE STORM OF DEATH 
ROARS, SWEEPING BY, , 
WHISPER, O TRUTH OF TRUTH, 
‘ PEACE, IT Is'r1? 


ANATOLIUS, 
tvanslated by JOHN Mason NEALE, 


WHEN I essay to explain this title, I am carried 

first of all into the story of the shipwreck of 

St. Paul. In the twenty-seventh chapter of 
36 
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the Acts, St. Luke tells us how, after a deceitful 
spell of calm weather which tempted them 
from their moorings in Crete, there broke over 
them a tempestuous wind which, in the tradi- 
tion of the New Testament as we commonly 
read it, was called Euroclydon; it was some 
sort of a north-easter, as the name suggests— 
we will let it blow north-east, or north-north- 
east. 

Then we notice that an early Greek hymn- 
writer named Anatolius, when he was describing 
another storm at sea—or rather a storm on an 
inland lake, which was like a storm at sea— 
where Jesus asserted His command over winds 
and waves, apostrophized the stormy wind 
under this name of Euroclydon which he 
borrowed from the Acts ; and hence we get the 
lines of the modern English hymn: 

‘Ridge of the mountain-wave, 
Lower thy crest ! 


Wail of Euroclydon, 
Be thou at rest !’’ 


Here we need not suppose that the name 
retains any reference to points of the compass. 
The storms which blow down the valleys in the 
Galilean hills do not come from the north or 
the north-east, where the shores are flat; they 
are more likely to come from the east or the 
west; so we say Euroclydon, without any 
orientation. Just a giant wind that grips the 
sea and forces the sea to grip the ship, one 
fierce hand above tearing at the sails and 
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straining the mast, and another huge hand 
below bending the timbers till they groan and 
start and cry out like live things that are 
hurt. 

Do not be surprised that an inland sea can 
bea centre of storms. Irecall an old geography 
book which described the chain of great lakes be- 
tween Canada and the United States, and ended 
with one sentence, that impressed my childish 
mind, concerning Lake Superior: “‘ Storms here 
are as terrible as on the Atlantic.” That 
fragment of geography lesson illustrates my 
theme. There is a lake called the Lake of 
Galilee, and storms there can be almost as 
dangerous for small craft as on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

We find three big storms described in the 
Bible. The first is the storm that overtook 
Jonah on his way to Tarshish; the second is 
this storm on the Sea of Galilee; the third is 
St. Paul’s Euroclydon. Between the first two 
of these we observe a curious parallel: each 
of them tells of a sleeper who slumbers through 
the tempest, and has to be wakened on the 
ground that it is irrational to lie asleep while 
the ship is on her beam ends. When, however, 
we compare these two incidents, we are arrested 
by a striking diversity. The Phoenician sailors 
wake their sleeping passenger and tell him to 
arise and call upon his God, ‘‘if so be that God 
will think upon us that we perish not.” The 
disciples who rouse their sleeping Master do 
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not ask Him to call upon His God: they say, 
“Master, carest Thou not that we perish? ” 
From which even a casual reader may infer 
that, as Jesus Himself said in another con- 
nexion, ‘‘a greater than Jonah is here.”’ The 
storm on the Sea of Galilee was making theology 
—as we gather from the Gospel itself: ‘‘ What 
manner of man is this? ... the winds and 
the sea obey Him.” 

Indeed, the Sea of Galilee was one of the 
experimental connecting-links between Christ 
and His disciples. It helped to make them 
what they were to one another. We do not 
realize all at once the important part which 
that wind-swept inland lake may have had in 
the evolution of the Gospel. How many things 
the sea might tell us, if, instead of its waves 
lifting up their conventional tumult, they could 
take a man’s voice and talk to us as publishers 
of faith and promisers of peace. We should 
look at their tossing crests and say, “How 
lovely are the messengers.”’ I have the pro- 
foundest distrust of any religion which is cut 
off from the sea. For that reason alone I could 
not believe in Mohammed. The Arabian pro- 
phet’s message had to do with camel-drivers 
and shepherds. He had a sense, which was 
no unworthy sense, that when God wanted 
some special representative, such as David or 
Mohammed himself, He went to the flocks and 
herds—and, may we not add, to their associated 
wilderness—in order to find His man. Our 
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Gospel, indeed, has plenty of sheep-fold about 
it, and an idyllic Shepherd form in the midst 
of it, with a lamb on His shoulder—or, if we 
borrow an emendation from the Catacombs, 
with a lamb on one shoulder and a kid on the 
other. But it is not pre-eminently a Gospel 
of the sheep-folds and the wilderness, where 
leaders are captured and trained for leadership. 
It is much more a Gospel of the sea. Jesus 
found His most loyal companions at the pier- 
head and on the quay. They were children 
of the storm, sons of the tempest, if we may 
imitate the ‘‘ Boanerges’’ title. And Jesus 
their Master was not just a master of men who 
were putting to sea by themselves at His 
bidding. He Himself had embarked on the 
tossing waves with them; nay, more than 
once He had disputed with the weather their 
ownership and security. We are studying a 
group of weather-beaten men, and an equally 
weather-beaten Pilot. No fair-weather Christ 
to-day, and no fair-weather disciples. ‘‘ Blow 
wind, come wrack ! ” 

In a New Testament which I once possessed, 
the printed head-line of the narrative was, 
“Christ and His disciples in a storm ’’—which 
I promptly amended and made it read, “‘ Christ 
in a calm, and His disciples in a storm.” That 
slight change turned the story into a summary 
of the Gospel. Actually, they were all together 
in a storm; and in the event they were all 
in a calm, for the peace of God which passes 
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understanding, even on the lake, had filled 
their hearts. But from first to last Christ kept 
His own tranquillity. 

Now consider the question, what was the 
name of the ship in which they were sailing ? 
Because ships have names, and cannot sail 
without them. This particular ship is a type 
and symbol of the coming Church, and ought 
to have a name that will suggest the fact. But 
as the Church was not yet come, we cannot 
call it “Ecclesia’’; and we are not going to 
be so antiquarian as to call it ‘“‘Noah’s Ark”’ 
—even though Philo and the Hebraists will 
tell us that Noah also is a name that means 
“rest.” We will not even call it ‘‘ God’s 
Ark ’”—not even for the sake of singing the 
verse about 


“Steer through the tempest Thine own ark.” 


When you have said all you can say about the 
Ark, it was no sailing vessel! This particular 
ship must have some simple universal name. 
Perhaps we might call it “ Espirito Santo ’— 
for surely that was the name descriptive of 
the Church when it was first launched. The 
disciples, who compose its crew, embarked under 
this title—to go wherever the Holy Spirit went, 
and to accept the definition that ‘“‘as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the 
sons of God.” They “sign on” (as men say) 
under articles of allegiance to the Holy Ghost, 
with an understanding that they will be neither 
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mutinous, nor disaffected, nor find fault with 
their rations, nor give way to any of the varied 
forms in which discontent disguises itself for 
Christ’s men. 

(i) To begin with, these mariners are all 
agreed upon one thing. They have an under- 
standing, an unwritten consent, hardly requir- 
ing to be expressed in a formula, that they do 
not own the ship ; but on the contrary the ship 
owns them. If, however, a formula should be 
necessary to express this fact, the New Testa- 
ment supplies a number of simple statements 
not to be controverted, which will shoot the 
truth into each disciple’s inmost heart. They 
will remind one another that ‘‘ we are not our 
own, we are bought with a price.’”’ Some- 
times the Captain will remind them of the very 
same thing. ‘“‘ You did not choose Me,” He 
says, “‘but I have chosen you.’’ His owner- 
ship eclipses theirs—even if sometimes the 
sense of their ownership of Him rises up in the 
language either of loyalty or of love. So when 
loyalty cries ‘‘my Master ”’ and love whispers 
“my Lord,” or affirms that ‘‘my Beloved 
is mine,” the comment obviously occurs that 
even if the language of ownership be proper 
to our lips, and if we have a spiritual and 
inward right to say ‘‘my Beloved is mine,” 
we must still always ask the question, “‘ Who 
first spoke those words? ’” When the Eternal 
Love talks down into our time-love with the 
intention of raising it also into an eternal love, 
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it is constrained every now and then to confirm 
its own priority and to emphasize its own lord- 
ship. At all events, Jesus spoke in this wise 
to His disciples during the great hours which 
preceded His Passion—hours wherein so much 
was communicated that they seemed more like 
days than hours, and more like years than days. 
The closer He pressed them to His heart, the 
further He seemed to withdraw from their 
side ; and while He was making them most 
sensible of being His friends, He was also tell- 
ing them that they did well in calling Him 
Lord and naming Him Master. When they 
signed on to sail with Him, they learnt the 
meaning of the assertion, ‘‘ Ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.’’ Every one of them accepted 
this interpretation of his engagement and 
confessed : 
“My bark is wafted to the strand 
By breath Divine, 


And on the helm I feel a Hand 
Other than mine.”’ 


(ii) For it was understood also that as the 
crew did not own the ship, so they were not 
expected to take charge of the steering—not 
even in fair weather, much less in rough. As 
believers, we are under Divine direction. We 
are all sailing more or less under sealed orders, 
and we are not permitted to tamper with the 
seals. And as we may not choose the course 
or touch the tiller, so neither are we to interfere 
with the compass. Any ship might be wrecked, 
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including the good ship “ Espirito Santo,” if, 
for instance, a lump of soft iron were smuggled 
into the box where its compass is kept. Now 
our self-will exerts just such a distorting influ- 
ence ; it can alter the ship’s course. We were 
heading direct for heaven ; but now wilfulness 
and pride deflect the compass, and we find 
ourselves among rocks and shoals and quick- 
sands. The wise apostle knew what he was 
writing about when he warned himself, ‘“ Lest 
I should become a castaway.” 

(iii) Next, consider that these gallant souls 
who sail with Jesus Christ are relieved from 
the responsibility of selecting their weather, 
and they have no right to complain about it 
when it comes. If they are genuine mystics, 
they learn how to take sunshine and storm 
alike ‘‘ with a frolic welcome.” Their canticles 
include an anthem to the north wind and a 
song to the south wind—to-day, the south 
wind blowing softly, with the sense of fulfilled 
desire—to-morrow, the tempest called Euro- 
clydon, and they are tossed to and fro and are 
at their wits’ end. Yet the Lord can quell the 
tempest, because He made it. He knew the 
storm was coming, nay, He had created the 
funnels among the hills through which it should 
blow. The sea is His, and He made it; the 
wind is His, and He employs it. Our Lord 
did not suggest to the disciples that there was 
going to be dirty weather, and that therefore 
they should stay on shore. Either He pushed 
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them off with the remark that He Himself was 
coming, presently; or else He was the first 
to go on board. And when the storm, which 
“struck at peace with all its might,” found 
Him asleep, these disciples began to shake 
Him and wake Him. Which of them was fore- 
most? We may guess that perhaps Thomas 
was as prompt as any. However, Thomas 
always ends believing, whatever he begins 
with ; and if he sometimes worried his Master 
by speech or act, presently we overhear him 
singing : 
** Begone, unbelief; my Saviour is near, 
And for my relief will surely appear. 


By prayer let me wrestle, and He will perform; 
With Christ in the vessel, I smile at the storm.’’ 


It was not John, I think, who waked up Jesus. 
There is a little touch in the Gospels which 
tells us that when the storm was at its worst, 
they were now half-way over the lake; and 
in the fourth Gospel this is particularized as 
being twenty-five or thirty stadia on the passage 
across. Some disciple said to himself, ‘‘ We 
are more than half-way’; and to feel that 
you are more than half-way is the language of 
faith and hope. That is what distances are 
made for, and measured miles, and the dead 
reckoning. When you take your first voyage 
across the Atlantic, the object of vital interest 
on board is the chart of the voyage, of which 
you get a copy. One of these charts hangs 
framed at the top of the companion-way, and 
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day by day a little red line creeps across the 
chart to indicate how much of the voyage is 
really done. Every day of our life shows a 
shortened line to heaven and a lengthening 
line from earth. On ship-board you wake up 
and ask, ‘‘ Where are we now, steward? ” 
And the answer comes, ‘‘ 200 miles to the 
westward, sir.”” We had sailed that distance 
in the dark while we slept. ‘He giveth 
His beloved’ sleep,’’ and in sleep they approxi- 
mate to their heavenly haven. Those who 
move on by the gale of the Holy Ghost 
are carried forward even while they lie un- 
conscious. 

This lengthening red line on the chart leads 
us on to speak in our Lord’s own language 
about the “little while.” The “little while ” 
and the “little way ”’ perplexed His disciples 
when they first heard Him using such words, 
for it was a new strange language. But after 
they had caught the strain from Jesus, as part 
of His own magic and His own music, they 
were prepared to sit down in the declining sun 
and say: 

“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 


I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before.’ 


Note that it is John the beloved who has 
preserved for us the doctrine of the ‘little 
while.” Yetif Church tradition has any validity, 
John was to have the longest waiting time of 
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any of the company who listened when the 
Lord propounded the perplexing doctrine about 
seeing Him again after a brief interval. ‘‘ Lon 

while ’”’ must have almost chased “little while ” 
out of John’s mind. Especially for lovers it 
is hard to get their time-measurements correct ; 
to them every little absence appears a long 
absence, and if you questioned them, they 
would say there is no such thing as a “little 
while” except the time we spend together. 
To the Blessed Damosel, lonely in heaven, ten 
years seemed ‘‘ten years of years.” We 
have not yet recognized to what an extent the 
fourth Gospel is a Lover’s Book—and so also 
is the Apocalypse, which ends up with a Lover’s 
promise and its echo: 


““T am coming again soon.” 
*“Yes! Come again soon!” 


Finally, the red line on the chart ends in the 
City. We venture to represent in English a 
play on words which occurs in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: ‘‘ Here we have no continuing 
city, but we seek one to come—the coming 
City.” ‘No lasting city, but the City at 
last.” It lies just across on the other side of 
the chart at present, and those who make the 
voyage are saluting the City from afar, just as 
they saluted the promises of reaching it. They 
kiss their hands to it; as they come nearer, 
they wave their kerchiefs to the saints, they 
send wireless messages to their own country, 
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they flash lights from aloft and make signals 
to the shining ones. And God is not ashamed 
that they should do such things; for He has 
prepared for them a City. 


THE CREDITOR AND 
HIS TWO DEBTORS 


Amonc the many exceedingly human stories 
in the Gospel, which St. Luke seems to have 
had a peculiar genius for collecting, there 
is hardly another to compare with the 
account of how Jesus came to dine with 
Simon the Pharisee, and how an unexpected 
guest appeared in the form of a sinful woman 
who washed the Lord’s feet with her tears. 
On that occasion the Lord used His parabolic 
method of teaching to rebuke the Pharisee and 
justify the sinner. He told them how a certain 
creditor had two debtors, neither of whom was 
able to pay, and each of whom he had freely 
absolved. They did not realize that the Artist 
was drawing their portraits—as well as His 
own—until, perhaps, the final question which 
He put to them, turning His gracious eyes 
from one to the other of the pair of assumed 
penitents, disclosed that He Himself was the 
great Lover, investigating which of the two 
was likely to love Him most in return. 

In structure this parable is very similar to a 
number of others, where Jesus paints pictures 
and asks questions. And in this connexion 
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we notice that it is commonly a pair of pictures 
which He paints, and about which the question 
is either asked or is implied as we compare 
them. Such a method might be called Shake- 
spearian. We recall, for instance, the way in 
which Hamlet applies it to his mother: he 
paints the portrait of the former King of 
Denmark with “‘an eye like Mars, to threaten 
and command ”’; and then, having also drawn 
the ill-graced portrait of the usurper, comes 
home with the question : 


“Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor ?”’ 


Look upon this picture and on this, says 
Hamlet, as he asks his question. So in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, Jesus holds up the glass of 
parable before the face of Simon the Pharisee 
and ofthe sinfulwoman. Each one sees himself 
or herself, and each one sees the other, with 
the great Creditor Who stands over them and 
asks what will be the result if He discharges 
them from their obligation ? 

This is a common method with Jesus in 
His teaching. For instance, in Luke xviii 
we read what is often called the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican. It is a problem 
in prayer, and introduces two praying men. 
As they are not actually named, perhaps I 
may call them ‘“ Brother Long-prayer”’ and 
“ Brother Short-prayer ’’ ; or, since one presses 
up to the altar while the other stays far 
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away at the door, we may call them ‘‘ Forward- 
prayer ” and “ Backward-prayer.’’ The reason 
why I callone of them “‘ Long-prayer ’’ lies in the 
fact that he had to tell God first all his own 
virtues, and secondly all the other man’s vices 
—and this made a long prayer-book. The other 
man I call ‘“‘Short-prayer,”’ because his formula 
makes a record for brevity, and its only exten- 
sion is repetition. ‘“‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner’: and when he has prayed that, he 
prays it over again, and so on continually. 
Strange, that such a prayer is not set aside under 
the statute against “‘ vain repetitions.” But 
in this case the repetition is not idle; every 
time he says it, he says it deeper and means it 
more. It may be the briefest prayer in any 
possible service-book ; but it has abundant and 
multitudinous answers. And now, after Jesus 
has drawn these two portraits, He asks which 
of the two is going home justified ? Apparently 
He replies to His own question, saying, ‘‘I tell 
you that this man went down justified rather 
than that ’—for the simple reason that he who 
humbleth himself is exalted, and that the way 
up is down. 

Christ adopts a similar method in Matthew 
xxi—in the parable of the two workers whom 
their father would send into the vineyard. Here, 
again, their names are lacking: if I were to 
invent short titles for them, I might call them 
“No-yes,”’ and ‘“ Yes-no ’’—since one son re- 
fused to go into the vineyard, but afterwards 
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penitently turned his steps thither ; while the 
other cheerfully assented to the call, and then 
quietly absented himself from its fulfilment. If 
we want longer names for them, we might call 
them ‘‘ Said-he-would-and-did-not ”’ and “‘Said- 
he-would-not-and-did.”” Look on this picture 
and on that, says Jesus; and then comes the 
question, which of the two did the will of his 
father? The same structure and method ap- 
pear in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Ought we not to call this the story of two 
sons, one of whom was a prodigal? We are 
made to look, not only on the picture of the 
wanton son who comes to want, but on the 
picture of the steady, thrifty son who stays at 
home. Shall we give them names? A certain 
man had two sons, one of whom was named 
“‘ Save-all,”’ and the other ‘‘ Spend-all.”’ ‘‘Save- 
all’ stayed at home and economized in expendi- 
ture and in candle-ends, and accumulated 
financial moss and the dignities which rolling 
stones never arrive at, and became a city 
councillor and churchwarden. As for poor 
‘‘ Spend-all,”’ you may read his story in Luke xv, 
where it is told with great delicacy without 
going into the details of his sin and shame. 
And in this parable the final question involved 
is implicit rather than direct. But we can see 
what the question is : ‘‘ Which of these two was 
the real son? ”’ And the answer is also implicit 
in the words: “ This my son was dead, and is 
alive again.” 
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Returning to the parable of the Creditor and 
his debtors, we have here the portraits of two 
sinners absolved and made over into lovers; 
and the question comes, which will be the 
greater lover of the two? In the looking- 
glass of the parable, Simon and Mary are 
not at first sight recognizable to themselves. 
They appear not as man and woman, robed, one 
in Pharisaic propriety and the other in sinful 
splendour ; they are simply two persons hope- 
lessly in debt: and as these two debtors are 
presented in the parable without names, we 
may call them ‘‘ Long-bill ”’ and “‘ Short-bill ”— 
or, as Jesus said, ‘‘one who owed 500 denarii 
and the other who owed 50.” 

Now our Lord’s object is to show that each 
of these persons is the subject of a creditor’s 
release ; so He paints them after the manner of 
Hogarth, each with a receipted bill sticking 
out of his pocket ; and He drawsa conclusion as 
to the size of the bill, from the character and 
conduct of the released debtor. And presently, 
like a dissolving view, the picture changes and 
becomes that of two figures before Him, one 
reclining at the table, the other declining in the 
dust. How will they treat the Lord? How 
have they treated Him? What sort of thing is 
a Pharisee’s welcome? And what is the nature 
of a penitent’s approach? We must remember 
about the Pharisee that Jesus described him 
also as a lover—although we ourselves might 
not have identified him under that head—in 
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the question, ‘‘ Which of them will love him 
most?” For love is a thing of degree, and 
often drags much unloveliness in its train. The 
mere inviting the prophet to a meal at his house 
is no great proof of Simon’s affection. Will he 
send to fetch the Lord, or go to meet Him ? 
Not at all. The servants hear that the prophet 
is coming to dine, and they ask their master 
about the fare. The Pharisee replies, ‘‘ Just the 
same as usual.” 

‘“‘ Shall we alter the table for Him, and pro- 
vide a napkin? ”’ 

“No. He is not accustomed to it at home.” 

‘‘ And water for the feet, or odours for the 
head ? ”’ 

“Working men are not usually treated in 
that way, and we must remember that if the 
visitor is a prophet, he still belongs to the pro- 
letariat.”’ 

Poor Simon! He did not know that bad 
manners are first cousin to deadly sins, and 
that love—at least when its temperature rises 
sensibly above freezing-point—never makes 
blunders of this kind. He never suspected 
that his was really the long bill and that Mary’s 
was the short bill. Otherwise he might have 
rivalled her preparations. 

As for ‘Mary, her preparations invaded her 
estate. She had long passed the position where 
love deals in alms and can be ambiguously 
translated as charity. She would have en- 
closed herself in alabaster had she been able, 
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and had she dreamed herself to be sweet enough 
to conserve. But the only crystals she pos- 
sessed were tears, and she did not guess how 
precious these could become. 

Our Lord suggests that the condition of the 
soul may be represented by a debtor and credi- 
tor account. His imagery implies that God keeps 
a ledger, and sometimes lets us look into it. 
What happens when you go into a house of 
business and ask the clerk whether you owe 
anything to the firm? MHe takes your name, 
and then out of a long row of lettered volumes 
he selects the volume bearing your initial, and 
runs his eye down the index in the first case, 
and along the thumb sections on the margin 
until he finds the place. He searches the pages, 
and if he answers that there was an account, 
but that it was paid on a certain date, you go 
down to your house comforted. 

Now let us see our Lord turning the pages of 
God’s ledger. He brings down the volume that 
is lettered M. Here is a multitude of names of 
people whom we know, emumerated among the 
debtors. Michael the Archangel is here—for 
it is written, ‘‘ He charges His angels with folly.” 
And here is Martha whom Jesus loved, who 
does not cease to be in the book of obligation 
because she is written in another record of 
affection. Then follows a regular string of 
Marys. For instance, the Blessed Virgin is in 
the book, under debt to her Son, and dependent 
for her place in heaven upon His mercy and 
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merit. Let those think of it, who offer her 
worship and adoration! And then let us say 
over to ourselves, with George Herbert, that 
\ 
‘* All worship is prerogative and a flower 
Of His rich ground, from Whom lies no appeal 
At the last hour. 


Therefore we may not from His garland steal 
To make a posy for inferior power.” 


And here, at last, is the particular Mary whom 
we are in search of. She bends her head over 
a very long account, as we should say, and over 
a very dark record. And the account has been 
made up, and an entry stands on the page— 
only two words—‘‘No assets.’”’ And then 
another hand has gone over the page, and 
added something in red: it looks like “‘ Freely 
and graciously forgiven.”’ 

Now we watch them turning the pages of 
another volume of the ledger, under the letter 
S. ‘Many names are here—Samuel and Solomon, 
and Saul of Tarsus for certain, and more Simons 
than one. Simon Peter is here, and his account 
is particularly interesting: because it was a 
cross-account between sin and love, in which 
each is always trying to erase the other, and 
in which on the love side there were successive 
queries three times repeated, as to whether the 
account had been rightly made up and audited. 
Then at last we come to the account of Simon 
the Pharisee, with its assumed 50 silver pennies ; 
with a like entry of ‘‘ No assets,” and the same 
free release. 
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Now in connexion with this salvation by 
account-book, the first thing that occurs to us 
is that it must be very difficult indeed to keep 
such books, if they represent sins by coins or 
counters. For whatisa unit ofsin? And does 
the same sin always count the same? Suppose, 
for instance, I go into a baker’s shop and steal 
a loaf of bread. Very good—or rather, very 
bad—and ‘Moses is watching me round the 
corner and waiting for me as I come out. While 
I am settling matters with him—and he is a 
most difficult person to deal with—a poor 
starving woman with an almost bloodless babe 
goes into the shop and does the same thing. 
Now, is that the same sin? The answer is a 
very faint “‘ Yes ” and a very loud “No.” “It 
is’”—‘‘Ir isn’t.” “It’s a dreadful sin ’— 
“Tt’s almost a virtue.”” Who shall decide ? 
Or supposing that I give way to temptation, 
and for awhile strong drink becomes my master 
and lords it over my will. No doubt that is a 
grievous sin ; if it be not down among the Ten 
Commandments, it is commonly mixed up with 
several of them. But let it stand for what it 
is—a deadly sin against oneself at the lowest. 
Now there approaches the very same hostelry 
of the devil a poor wretch, of whom one might 
say without injustice, that he had been drunk 
ever since he was born. He does the same as | 
have done. But is it thesame? Yet if there 
be this uncertainty in the estimate of moral 
values, how can we represent sins at all? 
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How are we to measure extenuating circum- 
stances and to make allowance for heredity and 
for environment, and at last get to the sin where 
it really is—in the will? Who is going to keep 
books like these? We can only answer that 
Infinite Wisdom keeps the books, and Infinite 
Love audits them. The one will by no means 
clear the guilty; the other says, “‘ Thy sins 
which are many are all forgiven thee.” 

We have spoken as though we could really 
look into the books of record. In reality, we 
only get glimpses. The books will be opened 
by and by, 


‘When this passing world is done... 
Then, Lord, shall I fully know, 
Not till then, how much I owe.’ 


Meanwhile, we know enough of forgiveness to 
make us lovers, and we ought to know enough 
to make us great lovers—that is, we ought to 
be capable of loving Him with all our hearts. 
And if Simon is not capable of this at present, 
it is because he is at present ill-informed as to 
the extent of his obligation. Another Pharisee, 
who is well known to us, Saul, afterwards called 
Paul, thought at one time that he had nothing 
against him in God’s ledger ; but later on, he 
was so impressed with his indebtedness that 
he called himself “‘the chief of sinners.’’ And 
we, who look back on his life, have come to 
think of him as not very far from the chief of 
lovers also. 
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Let us finish our meditation with Christina 
Rossetti’s verses on this woman who loved 
much—in which the Gospel is set to music: 


““She came in deep repentance, 
And knelt down at His feet 
Who can change the sorrow into joy, 
The bitter into sweet. 


‘*She had cast away her jewels 
And her rich attire, 
And her breast was filled with holy shame, 
And her heart with a holy fire. 


‘*Her tears were more precious 
Than her precious pearls— 
Her tears that fell upon His feet 
As she wiped them with her curls. 


* * * - * * 


‘«Trembling betwixt hope and fear, 
She sought the King of Heaven, 
Forsook the evil of her ways, 
Loved much, and was forgiven.’’ 


THE APOCALYPSE 
OF THE SONS OF GOD 


THE wonderful eighth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans holds a place of its own in the 
scheme of Christian doctrine and the record of 
Christian experience. This chapter is Christian 
truth and Christian verification of truth written 
in shorthand ; and all the saints who have the 
key to the script tell us that it will take a long 
note-book to copy out these summaries in full. 
A great part of the text is connected argument, 
remorseless and irresistible spiritual logic, driv- 
ing you before it to the conclusions that accord 
with the reality of its premises ; but the argu- 
ments are reduced to their briefest compass, 
with some steps obviously left to be filled up 
by the imagination. For instance, here is a 
hypothetical argument, “‘If God be for us,” 
and it is inferred that ‘‘ No one can effectively 
be against us.”” The argument that if A is B, 
then C is not D, requires to be completed by 
the statement, but A actually is B, and there- 
fore C is not D. Its completed statement is 
that “God ts for us’”’; and its completed con- 
clusion, which is worked out more in detail, 
is that ‘Nothing can be against us,’ the 
60 
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adverse environment disappearing before the 
favourable environment of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. This may be called 
spiritual shorthand, because it epitomizes in 
brief compass all that the life of a saint has 
to tell about the life and the love of his Saviour. 
And that makes us sure that we shall not easily 
exhaust our subject. We may, in fact, add a 
little supplementary certainty to that of the 
apostle in his closing words ; and when he says 
that he is certain that nothing can part him from 
the love of his Lord, we may say that we are 
also certain that the story of that conquering, 
all-sufficient love is an inexhaustible theme. 
This chapter, Romans viii, with the preceding 
' chapter, pictures St. Paul’s own experience. 
He had prepared the film, and watched it un- 
fold ; and then he packed it up and sent it on 
to Rome with instructions to have it exhibited, 
as he was unable to come himself. You re- 
member how John Bunyan dedicated Grace 
Abounding to his Church at Bedford: ‘‘ I send 
you here a little of that honey which I have 
taken out of the carcase of the lion.” So here 
we have a piece of honeycomb dripping with 
sweetness, and the honeycomb in which the 
sweetness was stored was the apostle’s own 
life—or, as we may call it, his vitagraph. 
No doubt this kinema film was exhibited in 
some odd corner of Old Rome—perhaps in the 
slave-quarters in Czsar’s palace ; and it was just 
as though St. Paul had himself been present to 
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explain the logical situations and to comment 
on the triumphant experiences—to show the 
children how to catch the honey as he squeezed 
the comb. 

We must not, however, misuse the figure 
which I have borrowed from Bunyan. Neither 
in Bunyan’s case, nor in St. Paul’s, nor—I may 
add—in the related cases of Augustine and 
Luther, is it a story of premature or of necessary 
optimism. The honey in every case came out 
of the carcase of a lion, which not long ago 
was a live lion, of the roaring, devouring kind. 
As John Bunyan said : ‘‘ Temptations and tribu- 
lations when they come upon us are like a 
roaring lion, but when we go next that way we 
shall find a nest of bees in the carcase.”’ But 
“next”? is an ambiguous word; it certainly 
does not mean immediately—the bees will pro- 
test against such anadverb. Andifthe “lion ” 
be conceded as a prelude to the ‘‘ honey and the 
honeycomb,” then the picture-film will have 
some gruesome scenes near the beginning of the 
roll. The saints all tell us so. One of them 
says that he was plunged in a horrible pit and 
caught in miry clay—two reasons for not being 
able to get out: the pit was so deep and the 
mud so tenacious—and he implies that he would 
have been lying there yet, if One higher and 
stronger had not reached him a hand and pulled 
him out. That was a gruesome beginning; but 
no one ever drew a more gruesome and more 
ghastly figure of the struggle that goes on in a 
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half-emancipated soul than did St. Paul, when 
he threw on the screen the figure of the live man 
chained to the dead body and unable to release 
himself from its festering horror. Each of us 
shudders, when he sees the picture flash out 
before him; and every saint knows that al- 
though it is St. Paul’s picture, he might truly 
have sat for it himself—the Pauline chains 
being like his own, and every one in the com- 
pany of believers like to the apostle, including 
these bonds. 

For my part, I find that, as the work of God 
deepens in our own hearts, as we come to feel 
the tyranny of self-life and the insufficiency of 
any conventional or legal rectification, we go 
back again and again to visit this apostolic 
picture-house, in order to learn why we are 
no longer condemned and why we can no more 
be separated from Him Whom we have come 
to love. If we are found faithful to the end 
and at the last, the story of our adventures will 
be good reading for all who spiritually have 
eyes to see and ears to hear. 

This, indeed, seems to be involved in the 
apostolic description of what is going on around 
us, and what is going on within us, as an apoca- 
lypse of the sons of God. When he uses the 
term “apocalypse,” or “unveiling,” it seems 
to imply that redemption is a secret process, 
something which is going on in the world at 
large, as well as in individual souls ; while the 
results of this process are not yet disclosed or 
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apparent, but they will some day become 
apparent in some Divine event, near or far off. 
It is true that St. Paul might have used the 
word “‘ apocalypse ”’ in the literary sense which 
it had in his day, and in the times just before 
and after his own. In that sense, he would 
have stood waiting, like St. John in Patmos, 
before a sealed book whose contents are not yet 
known—except only that they are lamenta- 
tion, mourning and woe, distress and perplexity 
of nations and the like. St. Paul was not in- 
sensible to this kind of literature ; he himself 
could become eschatological upon occasion, and 
his ears were quite attentive and alert to the 
voice of actual or possible suffering in the world. 
No one could accuse him of easy optimism un- 
befitting war-time. The apostle does not try 
to write a Pilgrim’s Progress with all the fight- 
ing left out, with no devils and no giants. These 
very chapters in Romans are full of world- 
groans, and convicted sinners’ groans, and 
groanings of the sons of God and of the Spirit 
of God. The whole creation is in travail, and 
has been travailing for long, and will so con- 
tinue until ‘‘ the whole creation join in one.” 
If it found a voice, it might cry, ‘‘O wretched 
creation that Iam! Who shall deliver me? ” 
In which case it would hear the oracle that 
“creation itself shall be delivered from bond- 
age into liberty.” But this, however, only . 
corresponds on a great scale to the experiences 
of the divided soul expressed in Romans vii: 
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it tells us that nature as well is torn by con- 
flicting purposes, and has a soul-life in conflict 
with the body-life. The saints also are sighing 
their own plaints, because there is something for 
which they are waiting but which is not wholly 
theirs ; they are sighing in the midst of satis- 
faction, and they are never so completely satis- 
fied that they cannot sigh themselves towards a 
better country than that which they inhabit. 
St. Paul describes this attitude of mind as a 
waiting for the apocalypse, that is, the un- 
veiling of sonship. 

Let us consider the force of the figure. What 
is this unveiling, or uncovering, of which the 
apostle speaks? We know something about 
what unveiling means on the plane of child- 
life. For example, we keep up the habit of 
Christmas, when we lay ourselves out in gifts 
for the bairns ; and then we hide away what 
we have laid out, so that our gifts may appear 
in the fulness of time—to use a Scriptural 
phrase which Christmas has consecrated. It 
is a family instinct thus to behave; the top- 
shelf is in request, the secret drawer is in use, the 
passages and store-rooms hold weird and cum- 
brous packages whose meaning is veiled by 
an exterior unmeaningness. Then the festival- 
day arrives, with its whole succession of apoca- 
lypses. Heaven itself will prove like that ; but 
even on earth it comes true that ‘“‘ Thou, O 
God, hast laid up for those that love Thee such 
good things as pass man’s imagining,’ and we 
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hear the saints chuckling over them in baby 
fashion and saying, ‘‘ How great is Thy good- 
ness which Thou hast laid up for them that 
love Thee, which Thou hast wrought for them 
that trust in Thee before the sons of men!” 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning tells us that heaven 
itself is largely made up of these deferred and 
hoarded gifts which God reserves, 
‘‘as a mother will toys 
Too costly, though given by herself, 
Till the room shall be stiller from noise, 


And the children more fit for such joys 
Kept over their heads on the shelf.” 


And Christina Rossetti, also, talks in the 
same manner : 


‘‘ With Him, our good things long deferred.’ 


Little children and great alike, we have our 
apocalypses and appropriate uncoverings of 
things which either are ours already or will be 
ours presently. This is, however, rather the 
unveiling of God’s gifts, than the unveiling of 
the sonship of those for whom the gifts are 
stored and designed ; and when we speak of 
unveiling in this latter sense, we are thinking 
rather in terms of artistic life, such terms as 
we use when some beautiful picture or some 
piece of exquisite statuary is being exhibited 
for the first time. It is perhaps not quite 
easy for us to catch an artistic reference like 
this ; for we are not an artistic people, any more 
than we are a musical. people. The Greek, 
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however, would have caught at this meaning 
at once, because he was artistically trained and 
lived in an artistic world. That world coloured 
his language—just as our own language is 
coloured by naval metaphors (as Greek also 
was, to some extent). When Socrates in the 
Republic is trying to find out the nature of 
Justice and of Injustice, and setting them over 
against one another, Glaucon interrupts him : 
‘““Heavens! my dear Socrates, how you do 
polish them up, just as if they were a couple 
of statues.”’ That could hardly have been 
said or imagined in England. But set a Greek 
to read Romans viii, and ask him what is 
meant by the apocalypse of the sons of God, 
and he will conjecture that some statues of 
heroes or divine beings had been commissioned, 
and that they are to be exposed to view. We 
can understand as much as that; because we 
sometimes have a public function which con- 
sists of unveiling the statue of a single hero 
or statesman, with other heroes or statesmen 
to say in speech what the sculptor has been 
trying to say in stone. 

What, then, is St. Paul’s conception of the dis- 
closure that is going to be made as to the saints? 
It amounts to this—that the soul is a work of art, 
and that the world is a work of art, and that 
the invisible Artist is working out of sight behind 
a screen, or patiently laying colour upon colour 
in a studio which we are not allowed to enter. 
Now the strange fact about this work that is 
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going on, during the time that elapses before 
the curtain is withdrawn from the panel or 
from the image, is that we really know nothing 
of the Artist, except by what we may call His 
disorders. We can hear the blows of His 
hammer and chisel ; and every now and then 
we can see chips of marble—shapeless, meaning- 
less chips—swept up and removed. We might 
think it was a chip-factory with a noise-factory 
attached ; and yet every stroke has an intention, 
and every chip an intimate relation to perfection 
of form. Persons who are not to some extent 
in the secret will certainly draw wrong con- 
clusions from their side of the screen. For 
they can see nothing beyond the chips. Even 
if they were allowed inside the screen, they 
would, for a long while, have the same feeling 
as to the aimlessness of the work. They would 
not perceive the secret form in the raw material 
which the sculptor uses. He is only chipping 
stone, for a good part of the process. Even 
when the work draws near to its completion, 
they will be subject to strange misunderstand- 
ings, supposing perhaps that the Artist is work- 
ing unnecessarily slowly and is practically doing 
nothing. “What have you done to your 
statue since yesterday? ’”’ asked someone of 
Michael Angelo, of all artists the most passion- 
ately rapid. ‘‘Oh,” he answered, ‘‘I have 
altered that curve, and brought out that muscle 
which you see there.” ‘‘ But these are trifles.”’ 
“Maybe, my friend, but I was working for 
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perfection, and perfection, you know, is no 
trifle.”’ Just in proportion as an artist is work- 
ing for perfection, he will become unintelligible 
to those who do not understand perfection or 
aim at it in their own workshops. St. Paul, 
however, had caught the artist’s mind, and 
always talked of the spiritual life and the 
spiritual world in terms of perfectness. “‘ This 
is what we wish,” says he, “namely, your per- 
fection.”’ The benedictions, too, of the New 
Testament, are artist’s benedictions : ‘‘ The God 
of peace make you perfect in every good work to 
do His will.”’ In the art-school of Jesus Christ 
they always say to one another, “‘ Let us go on 
to perfection, and leave the earlier stages be- 
hind us.”’ So, when the unveiling day comes 
and heaven approves what has been doing on 
earth, with the great and final approbation that 
calls us good and faithful servants and blessed 
children of the Father, there will be reproduced 
one feature of Greek as well as of later artist- 
life. Here is a lovely form in purest Parian 
marble with the ancient gloss on it that has 
almost turned stone to flesh, and hidden away 
in the corner are inscribed the words : 


TeakitéAns énoter 
(‘‘ Praxiteles was at the making of this’’). 


May our finished and perfected lives show 
a similar inscription: ‘“‘ Jesus made me.”’ For 
certainly we are His workmanship—as St. Paul 
says, His poem, His art-work. 


FROM DISCORD TO HARMONY 


OnE of the most legitimate forms which Bibli- 
cal criticism can take is the attempt to trace 
congruity between a writing whichis attributed 
to some particular person, and the character, 
education or employment of that person. For 
instance, if we know that Luke was a physician, 
it is quite proper to examine the writings attri- 
buted to him—the third Gospel and the Acts 
of the Apostles—and see whether their vocabu- 
lary is a physician’s vocabulary, and whether 
their ideas are to any extent ideas which might 
be peculiar to a medical man, or likely to be 
found in an accentuated form in the mind of 
a medical man. Now such an inquiry in the 
case of Luke has gone very far towards a final 
vindication of the tradition of the Church with 
regard to the Evangelist. His vocabulary has 
been carefully compared with the writings of 
Hippocrates, Galen and Dioscorides ; while it 
is even said that his famous prologue, about 
the many who had undertaken the same task 
as himself, is an imitation of the introduction 
to a medical work. Perhaps the following 
examples of professionalism are likely to im- 
press ordinary students, who cannot follow an 
70 
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extended linguistic argument. Luke quietly 
omits the statement in Mark’s Gospel that a 
woman had spent all her property on physicians, 
and was none the better for it but rather worse. 
Another very interesting passage is the account 
of the Agony in the Garden; and I haveshown, 
by a careful examination of the language em- 
ployed, that these famous verses in Luke xxii 43, 
44, must be both Lucan and medical, and can- 
not be excised in the fashion suggested by some 
modern textual critics. In the same way, if 
we accept the account that Luke gives of Paul’s 
trade as a tent-maker, we are entitled to test 
the apostle’s writing for allusions to his craft, 
and to read his references to “the earthly 
house of this tabernacle’ in the light of an 
experience coloured by his own occupation. 
Among other early preachers of the Word 
and Christian writers of the first generation, is 
it possible to find traces of professional training ? 
Was there, for instance, any case of a trained 
musician who surrendered to the claims of the 
Gospel, or any poet who had transferred his 
allegiance from Apollo and the Muses to Jesus 
and the Beatitudes? Some will answer that 
we must not expect to make such identifica- 
tions; that God did not call many wise or 
learned or influential persons to the service of 
His Gospel, but that He chose instead the un- 
educated, the untrained, the contemptible, in 
order to bring down the pride of those who 
glory in the flesh, so that no flesh should glory 
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in His presence. No doubt this is a general 
truth, which may be verified through the pages 
of Church history—down to George Fox and 
John Bunyan and Charles Spurgeon and William 
Booth. But the apostle does not say that none 
were called who were noble, none who had dis- 
ciplined powers or exalted functions. Nay, it 
might be a deterrent to people endowed with 
energy and capacity, if they were told in defi- 
nite language that the Lord had no need of 
them and no use for them. The Eastern 
Church, for instance, believes firmly that Luke 
the Evangelist was a painter as well as a phy- 
sician : on Mount Athos, if I recollect, they ex- 
hibit some of his work, as though he had been 
a wretched Byzantine artist. Yet if Luke had 
the right to be a painter, why not a musician ? 
In that case we should have to test his language 
for music, just as we should test it for metre, 
if he were a poet. You may say that such 
inquiries are quite useless, and that no results 
worth recording will be obtained. Very likely : 
but possibly something else may be obtained. 
If, for instance, I find noble flights of the imagi- 
nation in prose which is bordering on verse as 
though longing to pass over into it, I may prove 
from the New Testament that the Gospel made 
poets where it found none—which would be 
even more wonderful than to show that it 
exalted them, by new themes and _inspir- 
ations, when it had found them. And in the 
same way, if passage after passage in our 
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English New Testament, especially when ren- 
dered by persons who do not sacrifice interpre- 
tation to pedantry, is found to be persistently 
musical, we should at least be able to show 
that, even in the case of plain people, the early 
Christians were right in comparing the action 
of the Holy Spirit upon the soul to that of a 
harper playing upon a harp—as though sweet 
and solemn sounds were really latent in every 
human life, and not merely in those who might 
have had a particular form of esthetic training 
—that God is, in fact, able to rightly string us 
and rightly strike us, even if we had previously 
been unstrung or so ill-strung as not to be 
counted among musical instruments at all. 
When we consider the world in which we are 
placed, we find it a progress from chaos to 
order and from rudeness to beauty: it is for 
the soul of the painter to tell us this, by catch- 
ing the various moods in which beauty dis- 
closes herself ; and if at the same time we find 
that the world is also a progress from discord 
to harmony, then it will be the business of the 
musician and the poet to catch up the tones 
as they escape from the great world-organ, and 
arrange them into a Paradise Lost or a Hallelujah 
Chorus. 

Suppose, then, that we become musicians for 
a little while, and that we test the Gospels and 
Epistles for music. We shall find that Paul 
had, at any rate, a good deal of musical sym- 
pathy. He knew that a clanging cymbal was 
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not real music. It is even possible that he may 
have had something of a musical education. 
By this I mean that he not only could sing upon 
occasion (his favourite occasion being when in 
prison), but that he could conceivably have 
accompanied his music with a suitable instru- 
ment. Look at his language in 1 Corinthians 
xiv, where he is discussing the various gifts in 
the Church, and comparing them to the notes 
of the pipe and the notes of the harp. Then 
watch how he breaks out into the statement 
that “there are so many kinds of notes (or 
voices) in the world, and nothing is voiceless 
(or dumb).”’ His language is so striking that 
he might almost be quoting from the Odes of 
Solomon, where we are told that ‘‘ nothing shall 
be soul-less, nothing without knowledge, and 
nothing dumb; for He has given a mouth to 
His creation, to open the voice of the mouth 
towards Him, to praise Him.” Even if we 
do not convict one writer of having made 
use of the other, we are obliged to say they 
belong to the same fellowship, since they 
believe that the whole creation is a musical 
instrument, and that every part has its own 
note. 

Now in the case of the author of the Odes of 
Solomon, we are sure that he was both poet 
and musician: a poet, because he writes odes 
which, even after two or three awkward and 
imperfect translations from language to lan- 
guage, are still sublime; and a musician, be- 
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cause in his poetry he constantly speaks in 
terms of the harp of many strings. We need 
only quote such passages as Ode VI, ‘As 
the hand moves over the harp and the strings 
speak, so speaks in my members the Spirit of 
the Lord”; or Ode VII, ‘‘ That they may go 
forth to meet Him and sing to Him with joy, 
and with the harp of many tones,” to feel sure 
that he at least was a musician as well as a 
poet; and it is into his company that the 
passage in I Corinthians xiv puts the apostle 
Paul. 

Thus we may think of the apostle, in his study 
of the world or of the human soul, as though 
he were seated at a concert and looking over 
the programme. ‘‘ What a variety of music,” 
says he; “here are some apostles, some pro- 
phets ; what instruments, what voices ; what a 
world of music, and what a world-musician 
behind it all!’ He had, in fact, climbed up 
into the organ-loft with the organist, and was 
looking at the rows of stops and the ways of 
combining them and coupling them ; they were 
sO many, so various, and so wonderful. He 
wants to help the artist, and will turn over the 
pages for him; for he sees that the theme is 
going to change from Law to Grace, from 
Commandment to Gospel—how lovely the tran- 
sition! And then he himself will pull out stop 
after stop of the great Christian music at the 
nod of the performer, beginning with the harsh 
music of penitence and the mournful minor 
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strains of regret, and going on to the theme of 
regeneration and reconciliation, and what he 
calls ‘‘no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.”” You realize that, although he 
believes in a world that is potentially musical, 
he believes still more in the implicit harmony 
of the human soul. Nothing is so musical to 
Paul as the soul of a believer. He himself had 
begun his life with a crash of harsh discords ; 
you would hardly believe it was the opening 
of an oratorio. You can hear the stones flying 
round Stephen’s head as Paul confesses his 
blasphemies, injuries and persecutions of the 
saints ; then you can hear the recitative and 
dialogue between the messenger of God and the 
servant of God, as the one confides to the other 
the secret, ‘‘ Behold he prayeth ’’; and now it 
is a gentle rain of tears from eyes half-blinded 
with glory ; and then in a little while the Halle- 
lujah Chorus at the end of the eighth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, with the “no 
separation’ stop pulled out to full power, 
and the “more than conqueror” note pealing 
against principalities and powers its triumph- 
ant strains. 

Whether we are studying nature or the 
human soul, we are before a great key-board 
and in the midst of a great orchestra and 
following the baton of a supreme Conductor. 
Coleridge has something of the same feeling in 
his Hymn before Sunrise in the Valley of Cha- 
mount, where you first hear the ‘ pine-groves 
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with a soft and soul-like sound,” and then 
hear the 


“piles of ice 
That in their perilous fall shall thunder God,” 


and then at the end the grand final note: 


“Earth with her thousand voices praises God.” 


That is the organ with all the nature-stops 
pulled out; but there is something better to 
follow. After the nature-stops come the grace- 
stops: they are part of the programme; it is, 
as a matter of fact, a solo that is coming, but a 
solo that wants to be a chorus: 


““O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise !”’ 


You remember the quaint comment, ‘“‘ g99 
more than I’ve got!’’ Yes! but in this music 
one, even the little one, becomes a thousand. 
Not all at once—but like the music of the 
Psalter, where one cries to the other and says, 
“O magnify the Lord with me”; and presently 
this poor man cries, and his poor brother re- 
sponds—neither of them angels just yet; and 
thereafter many shall see it and fear and trust 
in the Lord. Every solo rises into a chorus in 
the end, the one becomes two, and Christ Him- 
self joins in, and the Church is made—the 
two become three, and three is four, and four 
is more, and we are on our way to the innumer- 
able songs of the multitude that no man can 
number. It is this sense of transition from 
A.P.H.—6 
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preliminary discord to final harmony which 
characterizes the teaching of Paul. Not that 
his musical self is always equally in evidence. 
Read, for instance, the famous fifteenth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. How 
it piles up perplexity upon perplexity ! ‘“‘ Christ 
the first of the sleepers ’—as though no one 
had ever waked up from the life-dream before. 
‘Christ not raised, then no one raised ”"— 
which looks like a non-sequitur. And then the 
puzzling references to baptism for the dead, to 
the universal death in Adam, and the universal 
life in Christ. And the spiritual body—what is 
it, where is it, when is it? So we read on, with 
no special sense of music, until we come to, 
“This corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. ... 
Death is swallowed up in victory.”’ And now 
all the great music is sounding, and as some one 
has said, ‘‘ the apostle’s trump gives earnest 
of the archangel’s.”” The trumpet-stop is out : 
do you not hear it? . 

The music of Paul is not always like that, 
but it is all tending that way. Do you want 
something simpler, something quieter? Would 
you like to hear the organ of the apostle’s soul 
with the Vox Humana stop drawn out? Listen: 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels. ... Love suffereth long and 
is kind.... Love never faileth.... The 
greatest of these is Love.” There is something 
better than being a great mystic : it is to be a 
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great human—or, next to that, a little human. 
If not an organ, a harp; if not a trumpet, a 
pipe ; if not a complete scale of singing, then 
one single note of resignation, of hope, of quiet 
trust—a low contented song that knocks at 
Paradise. 


THE DEW OF THY YOUTH 


One chief centre of devotion in the Holy Land 
is the cave at Bethlehem, which for so many 
hundreds of years has been regarded as the 
scene of the Nativity. I had the privilege of 
visiting this sanctuary one Christmas Day. 
The snow lay on the ground, as Milton says it 
ought to lie; for 


“It was the winter wild, 
When the Heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies.” 


But the flowers were almost peeping through 
the snow, which does not last long in a region 
where altitude at its worst cannot compete 
with latitude at its best. Inside the sanctuary 
were various blossoms of devotion—some of 
them great gaudy paper flowers and wax flowers, 
of ancient and stereotyped rituals ; others like 
the anemones on the hill-side, such as the ser- 
vice of the Bethlehem women. They crowded 
into the cave which is by tradition all their 
own, and sat in solemn stillness before the 
shrine whose chief adornment was its legend— 
no music, not even that of the greatest musical 
instrument, the human voice, and hardly more 
80 
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of speech than suffices for a benediction and 
tells us to go in peace. 

The cave itself was, in all probability, a pre- 
historic sanctuary, and at one period it certainly 
stood in the text of the Gospels, though not 
necessarily in the earliest copies ; for instance, 
the old Armenian text of St. Matthew makes 
the star come and stand over the cave where 
the Child was. Even more astonishing than 
the occasional intrusion of an explanatory 
“cave ’”’ into the Gospel text, we find that in 
Jerome’s time the rites of Adonis were still 
celebrated in the cave of Bethlehem, just as 
in Ezekiel’s day they were celebrated in the 
temple at Jerusalem. And this discovery 
“gives to think,” if we may make a summary 
in French of a difficult theological situation. 
It means either that Jesus had displaced Adonis, 
or that Adonis had replaced Jesus; but in 
either case there must have been some kinship 
or parallelism between them, extending at least 
so far as the replacement of one young god 
by another. It was not the dying Adonis that 
replaced the new-born Christ; it must have 
been a figure of radiant youth that replaced a 
figure of similar youth and radiance. 

This is not a place to discuss the relations 
between the Bethlehem legends and those of 
other cave-born gods; all that I need say at 
present is that, on any explanation, Jesus in 
the mind of!His primitive worshippers was as 
young as Adonis. Now that could hardly 
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have been a discovery to those who were near 
enough to His time to remember that He 
began the doing and the teaching of His public 
ministry when He was thirty years of age, and 
that He ended it when He was thirty-three 
years of age—or, as some of the earliest tradi- 
tions say, when He was thirty-one. To us it 
may seem a discovery ; but it was no discovery 
to the early Church, which in its catacomb- 
pictures of the Good Shepherd affirmed a youth- 
fulform. They even exaggerated His youth, as 
the manner of artists is ; they drew Him beard- 
less, which can hardly have been the case. 
On the sarcophagi which now adorn the Lateran 
museum at Rome we see the figure of the second 
Adam presenting the ears of corn—which form 
the heavenly bread—to the first Adam, and He 
is as young as stone can make Him. 

Now Mr. H. G. Wells has come upon the 
very same discovery as those Palestinians who 
wrote Adonis for Jesus, or Jesus for Adonis. 
It is no small part of Mr. Wells’ magnificent 
revolt against outworn Christian features that 
he begins not merely at the house of God, with 
its parasitic officialism and ritual, but that he 
attacks the idea of God as it is presented in 
Christian theology, and knocks hard at the 
door of the Church in quest of the young God 
whom he affirms to be within—concealed, 
perhaps, by the priesthoods of whom a too- 
young Reformer, a too-radiant Saint, might 
endanger the standing or the reputation. You 
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can read what he says on the matter, and it 
is the most important part of his theme, in 
the pages of the book which he calls God the 
Invisible King. He returns to the subject in 
another book called The Soul of a Bishop. In 
this story (for it is to the novel as a means of 
grace that Mr. Wells has reverted) he tells us 
how the Bishop of Princhester receives in his 
own consciousness a revelation of the Lord 
who has begun to disclose Himself tohim. For 
the moment, Mr. Wells is himself the Bishop 
of Princhester, he is handling the Word of life, 
with his own hands laid on the hands (or on 
the head, if we prefer episcopal methods) of 
the bishop. Let me quote the description of 
what he calls The First Vision (p. 123): 


“He knew that he saw only the likeness 
and bodying forth of a being inconceivable, of 
One who is greater than the earth and stars, 
and yet no greater than a man. He saw a 
being forever young, forever beginning, forever 
triumphant. The quality and texture of this 
being was a warm and living light, like the 
effulgence at sunrise; He was hope and courage 
like a sunlit morning in spring. He was adven- 
ture for ever, and His courage and adventure 
flowed into and submerged and possessed the 
being of the man who beheld Him. And this 
presence of God stood over the bishop, and 
seemed to speak to him in a wordless speech. 

“He bade him surrender himself. He bade 
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him come out upon the Adventure of Life, the 
great Adventure of the earth that will make 
the atoms our bond-slaves and subdue the 
stars, that will build up the white fires of 
ecstasy to submerge pain forever, that will 
overcome death. In Him the spirit of creation 
had become incarnate, had joined itself to men, 
summoning men to Him, having need of them ; 
having need of their service, even as great 
kings and generals and leaders need and use 
men. ... He knew certainly that God was 
his King and master, and that his unworthy 
service could be acceptable to God. His mind 
embraced that idea with an absolute conviction 
that was also absolute happiness.” 


We might well read this passage and say 
that the bishop was not far from the kingdom 
of God—and moreover, as we have noted, the 
bishop is the novelist himself. Yet it is quite 
likely, on a first reading, that we might fail 
to recognize the emphasis which is here laid 
on the youthfulness of the wondrous Figure 
Who is withdrawing the veil that lies between 
Himself and His worshippers. But this would 
be a great mistake. As we have said, Mr. 
Wells has rediscovered Adonis, and we must 
not lose him.again. For, although Mr. Wells 
may try to make his indwelling God independent 
of Christian history and, of course, of Christian 
legend, we have the very same problem pre- 
sented to ourselves. We also have allowed the 
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Christ to grow away from us. We have not 
realized how young He was, and is, and must 
always be. Why, He finished His work on 
earth before He was half my age! Think of 
it! Such a statement has Evangelical implica- 
tions. What manner of Man is this, that even 
the months and the years are subject to Him ? 

Next, [remark that Mr. Wells’ discovery is not 
original. It was an incidental discovery of the 
great Evangelical revival. Now the Evangelical 
revival, like every great spiritual movement, was 
a movement of song: it was truth set to music 
—a new creation, with the sons of God singing 
together and shouting for joy. I have often 
deplored the songlessness of the modern Evan- 
gelical and Protestant Churches; but if they 
have ceased to sing, it is because they have 
ceased to be Evangelical. When the next 
revival comes, it will come as a nobler, sweeter 
song—just as heaven itself comes to true 
believers. It was so at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Every one admits that— 
except for one ill-phrased verse—there hardly 
exists a more moving, a more sacramental 
hymn than 

‘‘ When I survey the wondrous Cross.” 

Not every one knows of the significant change 
that was made in the first verse, apparently 
by the author’s own revising hand. Originally it 
stood : 


“When I survey the wondrous Cross, 
Where the young Prince of glory died,” 
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and that second line has been altered to— 
‘*On which the Prince of glory died.” 


Surely Dr. Watts lost in meaning what was 
rectified in accent. 

I want to show you that the early Moravians 
had made a similar discovery, and wrote it 
large across their hymn-book. The earliest 
Moravian hymn-book in English—compiled for 
the most part by persons imperfectly accoutred 
for writing English prose, and certainly alto- 
gether unequipped for writing English sacred 
song—is one of the wildest, weirdest books that 
I know. It is gross in conception, grotesque 
in expression, and seems altogether to con- 
tradict my theory of the morning songs of 
new spiritual movements. If the morning stars 
sang this way, the sons of God will certainly 
never be found shouting for joy. Yet let us 
beware of hasty judgments; let us turn the 
pages in search of the Young Prince of glory. 
Here is a magnificent hymn (in streaks, I 
mean) addressed to the members of the Moravian 
brotherhood who are “ready for land, sea, 
marriage at command ”’: 


“Ye who would rather live and fight awhile 
Than be dismissed as yet from glorious toil, 
Who from the world’s bewitching lusts are fled, 
And burn t’advance the glory of your Head, 
Before the Youth Divine, come, bow the knee, 
Eldest of all the heavenly family.” 


There you hear the same strain: the Youth 
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Divine, who is the Firstborn among many 
brethren, all young like Himself. I must quote 
two more verses from this strange and beautiful 
hymn : 


“Come, Lord, at upper end, assume Thy place, 
Talk till the tears run trickling down our face; 
The tears, which Thy sweet words shall cause to flow, 
Till where or what we are, we scarce can know. ... 


““ At Thy command we go, or here, or there; 
Many commands as many conquests are ; 
Speak but the word, all obstacles must flee ; 
Here moves a mountain, there divides a sea.” 


Here is another Moravian hymn, addressed 
to what we might call their Young People’s 
Guild (Junglingsvolk) : 


“‘ Daily, as soon as thou get’st up, 
Thou young-men’s choir, let thy thoughts be, 
On our Lord Jesu’s happy troop 
Of witnesses; then say, May He, 
Jesus the single Brethren’s Head, 
In these His times us keep and lead. 


“‘ And then so think, as if thou wert 
Jesus the youth, not only thou. 
In that with Him connected heart, 
So ev’n thy last occasions do ; 
So pray, so eat, so work, so ply, 
So journey, so be sick and die.” 


There is the Young Jesus—the young saint’s 
Alter ego, and Double, and In-dweller. 

These instances will suffice to show that the 
Evangelicals of the eighteenth century were 
not suffering from the burden of a grey-haired 
God. When we put it that way, we are run- 
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ning up against Mr. Wells’ difficulty in a form 
which is our own, as well as the difficulty of 
the Christian Church at large. Is God aged ? 
Does Jesus grow old? | 

Take a Russian peasant, one of the class who 
are being held up to us as the really religious 
people of the world. Hepworth Dixon tells of 
a conversation he had with such a man: they 
got into conversation on the other side of con- 
vention (a point not easy to reach, least of all 
with peasants) and the Russian told him con- 
fidentially : ‘‘Weshan’t have God with us much 
longer: I’ve seen His picture in the church, 
and He is a very old man. You may depend 
upon it, St. Nicholas will have His place”! 
Now St. Nicholas is the popular, rosy-cheeked 
bishop, who boxed the ears of Arius at the 
Council of Nicea, and has had great honour 
since as ‘“‘the man who did.”’ And what of the 
picture in the church? Alas! it is the Apoca- 
lyptic picture—drawn by Daniel and Enoch 
and even St. John—of One whose hair is white, 
not because “‘a hundred winters snowed upon 
His breast,’ but white with the snows of im- 
memorial years, the Alpine God who is from 
everlasting to everlasting. 

Now we can understand the difficulty of 
speaking about an Eternal Being in terms of 
time-language, where the long and the short 
alike break down. How can God be either old 
or young? And it is possible that some such 
language as that of the Apocalyptic writers is 
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necessary to stimulate the sense of adoration 
and reverence—language which removes God 
infinitely from us, and at the same time leaves 
Him infinitely near to us: 


“Ancient of everlasting days, 
And God of love.” 


But I am perplexed to find St. John, in the 
Apocalypse, revert from the Youth Divine, 
whom he had known so intimately and loved 
as only those of the same age can love, 
to the attempted timelessness of the earlier 
Apocalyptic. Had the warm breast of God 
disappeared, and were only His burning feet 
left for companionship? Had St. John lost 
“yesterday ”’ in “‘to-day and forever”? Mr. 
Wells, I suppose, would declare that the God 
within us is the same age as ourselves. He is 
always young, and making and keeping us 
always young—He, the Spirit of the great 
adventure; and we, adventuring all with 
Him and for Him. Here is the life to lead. 
The real secret, then, of keeping young and 
keeping our faith and the Object of our faith 
young, is to live in unbroken correspondence 
with the Holy Spirit, and—in imitation of the 
ancient sacrificial rituals—never to offer to God 
anything that is old. Even the Gospel recalls 
this in the form of “two young pigeons,” 
offered as the equivalent of the Christ. In the 
main, Mr. Wells must be right, for it is to such 
a life that he recalls us. The language which 
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he uses to describe the experience with which 
such a life begins, and the course on which 
it develops, is so distinctly Evangelical that 
Mr. Archer in a recent pamphlet calls him a 
revivalist, as though that were the last word 
with which to describe unreality! Where we 
get no help from the new teacher (for I must 
hold him to be such) is with regard to the 
historical side of our religion, the Person of 
Christ on the page of history. On that subject 
he is all silence. The problem whether we 
outgrow Christ in the flesh is not solved for 
us by saying that He does not outgrow us in 
the Spirit. Yet it was a problem which pre- 
sented itself to the saints from the first. St. 
Paul solved it for himself by giving a barely 
secondary place to the historical Jesus; he 
avoided the miracles, neglected the sayings, 
and reduced the matter within the compass of 
a formula by saying that if he had known 
Christ after the flesh, he knew Him that way 
no longer. Does this mean that the apostle 
threw down the ladder by which he had climbed 
up? Or was it that, in his case at least, the 
actual ladder had been let down afresh from 
Paradise at his very own door? And what 
about other chief apostles, and those who should 
believe through their word? It is not easy to 
imagine St. Peter or St. John using the Pauline 
formula, when they had so much to grow into 
and so little to grow away from; but perhaps 
they also changed their views and expanded 
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their experiences more than we have given 
them credit for. The writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews had the same problem to face. 
The Christ was gone, the first teachers had dis- 
appeared, persecution was thinning the ranks 
of the faithful, some reaction towards the old 
Church was proving that the new Church also 
ran the risk of growing old; and in the midst 
of all this transitoriness, face to face with this 
incipient decline and decay, the writer becomes 
oracular and declares that Jesus Christ is more 
than a historical figure, that He is Yesterday, 
and To-day and For Ever. The new best Name 
of Love is thus written larger and clearer than 
the Church had ever seen it before. If we 
accept the eternal youth of Christ and live our 
lives in Him, then plainly our possibilities of 
service and our vision of service become some- 
thing very different from a traditional habit 
of good works. . 

Let us turn again for a moment to the Mora- 
vians, and.see what their Youth Divine did for 
them and with them. It is well known that 
they were the real pioneers and forerunners of 
the modern missionary movement; that they 
discovered the negro, the Eskimo, the Red 
Indian; that every man and woman among 
them was a potential missionary. If their 
hymns on missionary subjects sometimes seem 
grotesque, their first experiences were tragic 
enough for the primitive days of a martyr 
faith. Within twenty years over a hundred 
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Moravian missionaries had laid down their 
lives. They tried to live as the natives lived, 
and they died fast and freely. It was magni- 
ficent, but it was not war. Still, they had 
found the Christian missing link, and they 
taught other Churches their secret. If they 
sang about Greenland’s icy mountains, it was 
their service that was their song ; they actually 
went to Greenland as far back as the year 1733. 
Do not forget that their mission field also 
included London, where at their meeting in 
Aldersgate Street a certain young Oxford man 
named Wesley felt a strange warmth in his 
heart and was persuaded that Christ had for- 
given his sins, even his. The Moravian work 
was all done with a joyous lilt which is itself 
the language of youth; they actually called 
themselves the babes of Christ, the Lamb of 
God. 

No one can doubt the place of the Moravians 
in the missionary movement. They regarded 
Herrenhut, their chief capital and principal 
settlement, as the early Christians regarded 
Pella, from which the first apostolic raids were 
engineered ; they had a hymn which began, 
“Chosen souls who now assemble in that 
Pella, Herrenhut.”” Moreover, these people very 
nearly became the pioneers of the great social 
movement which is giving colour to the thought 
and motion to the life of our own time. They 
had a liturgy which is as full of force and fire 
as the conventional liturgies are destitute of 
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such qualities. If I quote you somesentences 
from that liturgy, you will justify what other- 
wise may seem too sweeping a judgment, and 
you will implicitly condemn those who are 
trying to restore the Roman service in Pro- 
let Churches. What do you think of 
this >— 


“Oh that we might never see a necessitous person go uns 
telieved ! 
Oh that none of us might eat his morsel alone! 
Oh that we might see none suffer for want of clothing ! 
Oh that we might be eyes to the blind and feet to the lame! 
Oh that we could refresh the heart of the fatherless ! 
Oh that we could mitigate the burden of the labouring man, 
and be ourselves not ministered unto but minister ! 
Feed us with that princely repast of solacing others ! 
Oh that the blessing of him that was ready to perish may 
come upon us! 
Yea, may our heart rejoice to see it go well with our enemies ; 
Thou knowest, Lord, what spirit we are of.” 


Every one must feel that this is a very 
different kind of liturgy from ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon us, miserable sinners.” It has 
the air of youth about it, and the seeds of 
reform in it. Perhaps you will say that you 
find nothing here about housing reform: will 
this do instead ?>— 


“Give unto us, Thy people, tents to dwell in, and house- 
tops whereon to preach Thy Gospel.” 


Enough by way of quotations. We may 
take them as a proof, made in the manner of the 
Holy Spirit through humble instruments and 
people of little account, that there is always a 
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remnant according to the election of grace, and 
that at any time—even the deadest and coldest 
time—the Church may once more arise and 
shine, and Jerusalem be again established and 
made a praise in the earth. 


TREASURE HID IN A FIELD 


ALL of us are tempted to want wealth without 
working for it. That is the meaning of the 
gambling spirit. There is a zest about living 
when we get more out of life than we are entitled 
to, or than we have put into it; and this zest 
is not diminished (so strong in certain directions 
are our competitive instincts) when our added 
gain is someone else’s loss. Hence I am not 
surprised that we have been unable altogether 
to suppress lotteries. The State could raise 
money for Dreadnoughts by a lottery more 
easily than by taxing land-values; for even 
those who do not want to pay taxes would buy 
lottery tickets. But our Lord’s parable in St. 
Matthew xiii 24 does not mean that good comes 
without labour, or that treasure is acquired by 
luck. Someone had to labour before he could 
amass the treasure he buried ; and asecond man 
had to dig over and over again before it could be 
found. Indeed, it is one peculiar characteristic 
of the heavenly life that, as an early Christian 
Father said, ‘“‘ we shall be covered with dust 
in the search, but we may obtain it as our lasting 
possession.” So the question arises—where 
shall we find it, the Truth ? or Him, Who is the 
95 
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life ? or Love, which is the treasure? Tell me, 
for I am ready to dig with my hands and nails, 
if I can get no better instruments, so only I may 
be numbered among the finders. 

Now some people will answer that if we are 
to find the Christ, we must explore the Bible, 
plough up the prophecies, turn over the Evangel, 
and see what we come upon. Did not Christ 
Himself say, ‘Search the Scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life’? Here, 
then, and for such people, the field is “the 
Word.” So they used to tell us; and we were 
brought up on verses like this: 

‘* Here is the field where hidden lies 
The pearl of price unknown: 


That merchant is divinely wise 
Who makes that pearl his own.” 


Yet here, you notice, the writer has mixed up 
two parables—the treasure hid in the field, and 
the merchantman seeking goodly pearls. For 
pearls are not buried in a field ; they lie in ocean 
low, or in merchantmen’s bags. The verse 
should run : 


‘““ Here is the sea where hidden lies 
The pearl of price unknown.” 


Nor is it correct to make the Bible the boundless 
sea and unfathomed ocean of truth ; it is rather 
a series of great lakes from which flow healing 
streams. For instance, there are three great 
connected lakes—Mark, Luke, and Matthew. 
Then what a lovely single lake is the Epistle to 
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the Hebrews, embosomed with forests and shady 
glens, and with rapid winged crafts of special 
thoughts traversing it in every direction. And 
there is the Gospel of John, like a very still, 
deep lake high up among the mountains, far 
above the three connected lakes at their foot, 
with great stars reflected in it during the quiet 
night and gentle echoes coming back from the 
hill-sides. Hark! we can hear them: “In 
the beginning was the Word ’’—what far-away 
music! And here is a nearer sound, just as 
astonishing: ‘‘ God so loved the world.’’ We 
listen, until our own hearts become like a 
sounding-board. And so of the other great 
waters that make up the New Testament. Yet 
they are not the sea: the sea is the Eternal 
Spirit, from Whom all came and to Whom all 
return. 

But Jesus did not always direct seekers in the 
first instance to the Bible. Sometimes, indeed, 
He asked : “‘ What is written in the Scriptures? 
How readest thou? ’”’ And sometimes He said: 
“ Judge of your own selves what is right.” But 
it is quite possible that when He talked of 
searching the Scriptures He was speaking ironi- 
cally: ‘‘ Ye do search the Scriptures . . . but 
ye will not come unto Me.” Not that He meant 
to turn them away from the Scriptures. How 
could He? Why, He began His ministry by a 
Bible-lesson, and said to His hearers, ‘‘ This day 
is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears” ; and He 
ended His ministry by opening their under- 
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standings to know things written in the law of 
Moses and in the prophets and in the Psalms 
concerning Himself. He at least believed that 
Christ was in the Scriptures, and that searching 
the Scriptures ought to result in finding the 
Christ. 

Yet this seems to bring us back to the position 
that the Scriptures are the field, or the deep 
sea, where treasures and pearls are hid. And 
certainly, whatever be the exact meaning of His 
words recorded by John about “searching the 
Scriptures,’’ our Lord never meant to disparage 
Scripture-searching. Nor did His apostles. 
Remember what was said of the Berceans: 
““They searched the Scriptures daily, to see 
whether these things were so or not; and 
therefore many of them believed.”” So when 
Paul at Rome conferred with the Jews con- 
cerning Christ from morning to evening “ out of 
the law of Moses and the prophets,” some, at 
all events, believed. 

The only qualification, then, which we need 
make is that there is something higher than the ~ 
Scriptures, even the Spirit of truth from Whom 
they themselves proceed. They are the record 
of experience ; the Spirit is the cause of experi- 
ence. This is what George Fox meant when he 
interrupted the preacher who said the Light 
was the Scripture: ‘‘ No,” he cried out, “it is 
not the Scripture.”” And when the priest, “like 
a great lump of earth ”’ (so Fox described him), 
took for his text the words, ‘‘ We have also a 
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more sure word of prophecy,” and told the 
people that this meant the Scriptures, by which 
they were to try all doctrines, religions, and 
opinions, “‘now,”’ says Fox, “‘ the Lord’s power 
was so mighty upon me, and so strong in me, 
that I could not hold, and was made tocry out, 
‘Oh no! it is not the Scriptures,’ and told 
them it was the Holy Spirit, by which the holy 
men of God gave forth thé Scriptures, whereby 
opinions, religions, and judgments were to be 
tried.” 

So then, while we admit that, in a secondary 
sense, we are to dig into and discover the mind 
of the Scriptures, in a primary sense we are 
searching into and obtaining the mind of the 
Spirit and the mind of Christ. And the early 
Friends were surely right in maintaining that 
no one can really understand the Scriptures 
except those who are in the Spirit by Whom 
they were given forth. Now, we get at this 
hidden meaning of Scripture not by luck, but 
by labour. Even when the panorama is most 
magnificently spread out beneath our feet, when 
it opens upon us with the most enchanting 
surprises and the widest ranges, when it sweeps 
from Hermon to Beersheba, we have to climb 
the mountain-side for it, every step taken being 
opposite to the path of least resistance—or, as 
mystics would say, taken in the Cross. Jesus 
Himself emphasized this duty of putting labour 
before luck. He warned us: “Labour not for 
the bread that perishes, but for the bread that 
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endures to everlasting life, which the Son of 
Man will give unto you.” Here in one breath 
we are told that the living bread is a gift, and 
also that it is the result of toil. We work for it, 
the Lord gives it. Why should He not give it 
without our labouring for it, if it is a gift in the 
end? The toil makes us ready to receive it, 
and proves that we are wishful to have it. It 
is our way of showing that we want it. In 
similar fashion the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews treats us to what is nearly a contra- 
diction: ‘‘Let us labour that we may enter into 
that rest.”” Here the two ideas are opposed. 
And notice, he does not mean “labour all day | 
and then rest at night ”’; for the “rest ’’ which 
he speaks of is a continuing rest, which coexists 
with labour—a rest, when once it is found, 
remaining to the people of God. In the king- 
dom of heaven those work hardest who rest most ; 
and those who rest always are the most constant 
in labour for Christ’s sake. 

Thus we begin to understand what things we 
are likely to dig up, when we delve in God’s field, 
where God’s treasure lies. The Truth is there ; 
and the Life is there ; and the Rest is there— 
all of them hard to find, all of them much to be 
coveted, each of them the gift of the Lord to 
those earnest and strenuous souls who “ strive 
to enter in at the strait gate.” 

But here someone will stop me and ask: Is 
it not the case that we obtain all these blessings 
by the revelation of Christ to us? And is it 
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not almost always the case that this revelation 
is sudden, unexpected, and strange—something 
which we can no more coerce or constrain than 
a oi constrain the sun to rise or the dew to 
all : 

Certainly there are notable instances which 
may be quoted in this connexion. For example, 
there is the case of Saul of Tarsus. His con- 
version was bewildering in its suddenness. But 
notice that we are not dealing with the case of 
anidler. Paul was digging hard when he found 
his treasure. True, he did not know what he 
was digging at or working for; he was trying 
to undermine the foundation-wall of the newly 
rising Church of Jesus, and he broke his digging- 
iron against the foundation which he made to 
ring again with his blows. He was, at any rate, 
trying to be consistent. He was not dozing 
on the High-priest’s divan, or merely dictating 
letters—a sleepy man to sleepy scribes. We 
can see his earnestness in the fact that he went 
riding on at noon-day, when most people rest. 
“Concerning zeal,”’ he said of himself, “ perse- 
cuting the Church.”” And the Lord, Who loves 
to capture zealous people, opened before his 
feet in the pit that he was digging the riches of 
God’s mercy (for God is rich in mercy), and 
presently enriched him with utterance and with 
knowledge, until the world was amazed and the 
Church rejoiced. In fact, on that Damascus 
journey he discovered such a mass of treasure 

that he had to hurry away off with it into Arabia, 
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where he took three years to count it over ; and 
then it could not be totalled, for he found it 
was the unsearchable riches of Christ. But God 
does not enrich idlers in that fashion. 

Perhaps you can find an even more striking 
example in which the Divine Call seemed 
arbitrary, without any connexion with human 
effort. Consider the woman of Samaria. Surely 
she was a case of free grace, and nothing else. 
Not only was she as bad a candidate for apostle- 
ship as Paul, but she comes before us on her 
own testimony as outside the covenant of grace 
and not conceivably—on the most charitable 
supposition—within a covenant of works. Yet 
I suggest that in this woman also there was 
something which was prepared to welcome Christ. 
She had done a lot of digging in her very hard 
life. ‘‘I should like,’ said she, ‘‘ to have this 
living water, so that I do not any more thirst 
nor come all the way hither to draw.”’ Why, 
that is the language of the Spirit, or very near 
it. She heard for answer: ‘‘ The Word is nigh 
thee ’’—“‘I that speak unto theeam He.’’ Then 
there was another creditable trait in her character 
—her willingness to impart to others what she 
had found for herself. She went to the men of 
her city and said: “‘Come, see a Man which 
told me all things that ever I did.’’ And no 
doubt a little later she held a women’s meeting, 
and said : ‘“Come, see a woman to whom Someone 
told all that ever she did.” For these reasons 
we must not call the woman of Samaria an 
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idler, to whom salvation came by luck. There 
must have been “grace of congruity ’ some- 
where. If you will promise to preach Him to 
your men and women, He will come to you. 
God seems to come to us unawares. In 
reality, He has been directing us all the time 
towards His treasure. Look at this parable: 
what was the man doing in the field? The only 
possible explanation is that he was digging in 
it. Now digging in the East, with a sharp stick 
for a plough and a team of oxen to direct with 
another sharp stick, is anything but idleness. 
The surface of the field is three-quarters stones, 
and what a business to get the plough round 
them! But this man means to plough the field 
thoroughly. He is bound to get all that is in 
it. Already a gracious rain from heaven has 
softened the baked soil and brought the treasure 
nearer. We call to mind that saying of Jesus 
preserved in the papyri: ‘‘ Raise the stone, and 
there thou shalt find Me!” For what is this 
that lies gleaming in the fresh furrow ?—a gold- 
piece! and another! O man, now art thou 
rich, if thou willest to be. For it is not luck, 
it is grace that has brought thee in thy labour 
where this truth has been opened, this promise 
expanded and explained, this heavenly healing 
presented to thy wounding and thy sore. And 
God Who put this treasure in thy field (for it 
will be thine presently) has put the same treasure 
in the field of every one of thy neighbours ; for 
thou art a representative ploughman, and the 
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same Lord is rich in mercy unto all that call 
upon Him. 

We must not forget one other important point. 
This man went and bought the field; he em- 
barked all his capital in the purchase. I do not 
understand the law or the ethics of treasure- 
trove, and I dare not twist the parable beyond 
its proper meaning. But I am sure the Lord 
meant to teach us that ‘‘if we will give all, we 
shall gain all.” I know the number of the 
lottery-ticket that wins; it is No. 000,000, and 
aS many more ciphers as may be necessary. 
When we have nothing and are nothing, when 
all we seemed to possess is surrendered, when 
we count all things but loss, we find the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord. 


ALL THINGS ARE YOURS 


In one of his noble outbursts, St. Paul tells the 
Church at Corinth: ‘‘ All things are yours—life 
or death, things present or things to come—all 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.”” It sounds something like a perora- 
tion. We should expect him to stop here and 
ring down the curtain, just as he actually does 
stop at the end of Romans viii, where he is 
again dealing with life and death and things 
present and things to come—which are unable to 
separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Now when St. Paul is talking in this wonder- 
ful and vivid fashion of the believer’s grasp upon 
time and upon eternity, part of his meaning is 
that the new man in Christ Jesus passes into a 
new world and sees with larger, other eyes than 
before. 


‘« Heaven above is softer blue, 
Earth around is sweeter green ; 
Something lives in every hue, 
Christless eyes have never seen. 
Birds with gladder songs o’erflow, 
Flowers with brighter beauties shine, 
Since I knew, as now I know, 
I am His and He is mine.” 
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A similar experience is described by George 
Fox, for whom on one occasion the whole 
creation had “gotten a new smell, beyond 
what words could utter.” Here the Pauline 
doctrine is expressed in terms of one special 
sense—a sense not as a rule much honoured in 
these latitudes, where the voyager who nears 
our coast fails to detect 


«‘Sabean odours from the spicy shores 
Of Araby the blest ” 


—such odours as the legend says that Eastern 
wanderers brought to the feet of our Lord, 
when the kings of Seba and Saba offered gifts. 
Odours, instead of hues, for George Fox, who 
was almost an Oriental in this respect, and 
would have understood the meaning of the 
passage in the Odes of Solomon which says: 
‘““My nostrils received the pleasant odour of 
the Lord.’’ For that matter, St. Paul, too, is— 
what shall I call him ?—an odorist. Certainly 
not a colourist, like the authorof the Apocalypse; 
in St. Paul you do not catch a gleam of colour. 
But his nostrils are consecrated. ‘“‘ We are a 
sweet scent of God in Christ,” he says. Some 
persons were not quite sure about his status as 
an apostle, so he tells them that an apostle by 
any other name would smell as sweet. ‘‘ Are 
you quite sure, O Corinthians, that our Lord 
planted only twelve roses in His garden? If I 
be not a rose to others, yet doubtless I am to 
you. . 
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Moreover, what St. Paul was teaching his 
friends at Corinth in this wonderful passage 
was plainly not limited to a general and quick- 
ened sense of life—quickened, that is, and so 
made more living—life more abundant in the 
wealth of nature or of art. Indeed, of nature 
in a Wordsworthian sense, the apostle knew 
nothing. His ‘yellow primroses’”’ were the 
opening flowers of spiritual reality, they be- 
longed to the spring-time of the soul; and the 
“brim ”’ by which they grew was the river of 
the water of life. His world that had gotten a 
new scent was not this visible material earth. 
He would never have said, with Browning: 

“* All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 

helps soul.” 


Much more probably would he have said, what 
Myers makes him say: 


** Never, O Christ—so stay me from relenting— 
Shall there be truce betwixt my flesh and soul.” 


His was a world of personalities, which 
ignored the forms of outward nature. We see 
this, when we look back a little in the verses: 
“Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death.’’ ‘Thus he classifies the 
Christian’s wealth and catalogues the believer’s 
ownership. 

First, then, it appears that St. Paul had 
realized his fellowship with his enemies and 
was at one with his rivals. That may sound 
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strong language, but a little reflection will 
justify it. Between Paul and Apollos there 
had arisen distinct rivalry. When he wrote 
this epistle to Corinth, quite a chasm existed 
already between the Paulines and the Apol- 
lonians, with something of a rift between Apollos 
and himself. Otherwise, how could the Church 
have divided over them? If they had been 
really one, would they have required a letter to 
re-unify them? If they had been really one, 
we should possess an epistle somewhere begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Pauland Apollos my brother to the saints 
at Ephesus.” But the only hint of this kind 
occurs in r Corinthians xvi 12, where we read, 
“T entreated my brother Apollos much to come 
to you.”’ Or we should have had an epistle 
with something like this at the close, ‘“ Greet 
Apollos, my well-beloved in the Lord ’—where- 
as we never find it. Indeed, I have at times 
suspected that there was more alienation and 
elongation from Apollos than our existing texts 
betray. Look, for instance, at the large-hearted 
reference to Apollos in the words, ‘“‘I planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.” 
But that is followed by, ‘I laid the founda- 
tion, another is building on it”; evidently the 
“other” is Apollos. Suppose we were to read 
*Andddog for Gddoc, “‘ Apollos is building on 
it ’—which makes an exact parallel to the 
argument, ‘‘I planted, Apollos watered.” Yet 
notice how St. Paul goes on, “But let each of 
us take notice how he builds, for other founda- 
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tion can no man lay.”’ Evidently the apostle 
was anxious over the other person. We must 
admit a certain spiritual rivalry here. 

What is to be said about hostility ? No doubt 
too much has been made of the divergence 
between Peter and Paul; still, the evidence is 
clear that Paul was known as “the Enemy ” 
by Judaizers who represented James and Peter ; 
and whatever was Paul’s own attitude, the 
unfriendliness of the other side must be con- 
ceded. Paul did not like being called the 
Enemy. ‘“‘Am I become your enemy,” he 
writes to the Galatians, ‘because I tell you 
the truth?” It is plain that hostility as well 
_ as rivalry existed in these primitive Christian 
communities ; they are divided into two, three, 
and even four camps—at Corinth, and probably 
elsewhere. What we have to notice is that 
Paul brings each of these camps and its leader 
under the cover of his own benediction; he 
comprehends them all in one common beati- 
tude. This is the first thing which he has 
accomplished in his statement, ‘‘ Paul and 
Apollos and Cephas ” ; he became one with his 
‘rivals, and he annexed his enemies. Now it 
is a great grace to be able to achieve this. He 
recognizes his opponents and his rivals as 
engaged in the same sacred task as himself, and 
he acknowledges them in the work that they 
are doing. 

In difficulties of this kind—and the situation 
to-day is not so very different from what it was 
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in Corinth—much depends on coming near 
enough to people to know them. Charles Lamb 
once spoke about someone in the language of 
hatred, and a friend said, ‘‘ You would not hate 
him, if you knew him”; upon which Lamb 
immediately replied, ‘‘ No, indeed! for I never 
hated anyone whom I really knew.” 

Let us go on to note what varieties of the 
faithful are embraced by this Pauline peroration, 
which, after all, is only a doxology in disguise. 
Nay, it would turn into a doxology without 
much change; and the Church’s doctrine is 
always latent in the Church’s doxologies, and 
has been evolved out of them. Now it is when 
they have to face this test of real catholicity 
that many so-called catholics, whether Roman 
or Anglican, fall painfully short. Often the 
most that they attain to is to practise the art 
of stealing saints from other Churches. They 
canonize, where they formerly condemned ; 
and they think that the canonization forms 
a sufficient excuse for the condemnation. A 
similar process went on in our Lord’s day, when 
it took the form of building and restoring the 
tombs of the prophets. Have you noticed that 
nothing else provoked Him into using stronger 
language ? A subscription list was going round 
for some form or other of a martyrs’ memorial, 
and people said, “If we had lived then, we 
should have taken the side of the martyrs.” 
Would they have become martyrs themselves, 
by testifying to like truths? No; probably 
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they would have boycotted the martyrs instead 
of burning them—which amounts to much the 
same thing, if we allow for difference in chronol- 
ogy. It was people of this type, who could see 
goodness in the past but would not own it or 
side with it in the present, that Jesus Christ 
branded with the title ‘‘ hypocrites ’’—which 
is, being translated, ‘‘ humbugs.”’ 

As I have said, one of the Catholic forms of 
this unreality has been to appropriate heretical 
saints. We find numbers of them in the Calen- 
dar, and we will take an instance or two by way 
of illustration. 

During the second century there arose in 
Asia Minor, in North Africa, and elsewhere, a 
spiritual movement led by one Montanus, a 
prophet, who was accompanied by two prophe- 
tesses, named Priscilla and Maximilla. They 
were revivalists, I suppose we should say. They 
tried to restore the Church of the prophets, 
which was passing away into the Church of the 
bishops ; and they very nearly succeeded in 
their attempt. Almost all the great Churches 
in the cities, as well as the mountaineers in 
Phrygia, responded to the call and awakened 
to the ancient music. At Carthage a group 
of these old-time believers suffered martyrdom 
in the arena, and we have no more moving 
record in early martyrology than the story of 
Perpetua and Felicitas and her companions. 
Tertullian, who had himself joined the group, 
wrote the story of Perpetua’s passion, so far 
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as she herself had left it unfinished. It is, says 
Harnack, the pearl of the early Christian mar- 
tyrologies. So profound was the impression pro- 
duced by the story of these faithful witnesses, 
that they came to be commemorated year by 
year in the festivals of the Churches, in spite 
of the fact that in their lifetime they had been 
denounced and disowned ; and from that day 
to this the ingenuity of Church historians has 
been occupied in proving that they could not 
really have been tainted with heresy. LEccle- 
siastics did not content themselves with the 
formula, O cum talis sis, utinam noster esses ! 
(“Being what thou art, O that thou wert 
ours’’); they thought it lawful to go a step 
further and say, Cum talis sis, noster eras. 
If such a statement meant that the Church 
must be larger and wider than men had im- 
agined, it would be right; it would be real 
Catholicism, and not the fictitious variety which 
is always posing for approbation, and getting it 
—from itself and its own looking-glass. 
Another illustration appears in the writings 
of St. Macarius the Great, the chief of all the 
saints among the Egyptian communities. He 
was a mystic of the first water, and his Homilies 
form a perfect treasure-house for those who are 
in search of the doctrine of holiness and the way 
to its attainment. St. Macarius supplies one 
of the best proofs that can be given of the ful- 
filment of the prophecy that ‘‘the wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad, and the 
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desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
Now no one had supposed that Macarius was 
other than in the odour of sanctity; none of 
his editors suspected that there was any- 
thing unorthodox about him. But recently 
a strange fact has come to light. From very 
early times, in Mesopotamia and beyond, the 
Eastern Church had included a number of 
monastic groups, who passed under the name 
of Messalians, or men of prayer. They with- 
drew themselves from other men (all monastics 
must do that); but they withdrew also from 
the sacraments and services of the Church, 
affirmed that there was no salvation in baptism, 
no perfection by the way of the Eucharist, and 
that the only means of progress was retirement 
and spiritual prayer. They were certainly 
mystics; and Dr. Mingana describes them as 
the Quakers of the East. However that may 
be, the Messalians appear catalogued in the 
lists of early heretics ; and.in one of these cata- 
logues extracts are given from their writings 
which can at once be identified with the writings 
of St. Macarius. Our Egyptian saint—and no 
doubt others with him—was a Messalian, and 
the Churches which have canonized him have 
canonized a registered and chronicled heretic. 
What is to be done in such a case? We can- 
not turn back and de-canonize the man. His 
halo, on grounds of experience, is immovable, 
irremovable: if we were to pull it off, it would 
fly back again. Neither can we very well 
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de-canonize or disown his sublime doctrine of 
Christian perfection. We are obliged to con- 
fess that they are not all Israel who are of 
Israel, and that very many, probably the 
majority, are of Israel who are not Israel ; or, 
to put it plainly, there are more saints on the 
outside of the Catholic Church than on the 
inside. We must own that God’s grace has 
run ahead of our formule of grace or even 
our sacramental fictions. 

It follows, finally, that if there be any saints 
living unrecognized round about us to-day, we 
ought not to let them elude us altogether. They 
will try to do so; because one mark of sanctity, 
and a part of the price that must be paid for it, 
is anonymity. St. John tells us as much when 
he writes, ‘‘ Therefore the world knoweth us 
not, because it knew Him not.” But it ought 
not to be possible for that to be true on a scale 
so wide as to include the Church. St. John 
does not say, “‘ Therefore the Church knoweth 
us not.’ Sometimes, indeed, Scripture comes 
near making such a suggestion—as in the words, 
“Though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not.’ But it is not 
normal when the saints fail to recognize one 
another. In spite of divergent dialect and 
rivalries and disputings, all true lovers and 
worshippers of Jesus Christ ought to be at home 
together in one another’s company. Believers 
are created for the fellowship of believers ; Chris- 
tians share a community life. St. Paul in his 
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prison bore this testimony concerning Onesi- 
phorus: “‘ When he was in Rome, he sought 
me out diligently, and came unto me.” It is 
the same great truth which Whittier expressed 
when he made a holy man say: 


‘‘Ne’er to me, howe’er disguised, 
Comes a saint unrecognized ”’ ; 


the truth which Newman expressed for himself : 


“Lord, grant me this abiding grace— 
Thy saints on earth to know, 
To pierce the veil on Moses’ face 
Although his speech be slow.” 


THE VOICE OF THE BRIDEGROOM 


I HAVE an increasing interest in John the Baptist 
and his experience, so chequered by brilliant 
lights and deep shadows. His preaching was 
so pointed and faithful and lofty and far- 
reaching that Jesus Himself, when He began to 
preach, had not to start afresh, but only to pick 
up the thread where John had dropped it, and 
to say the same things over again with a differ- 
ence. Then one is interested, too, to find out— 
for it seems to be a real discovery—that this 
great preacher with his great preaching had 
actually formed a Church, which was not the 
Bride and did not have a Bridegroom, but yet 
was a real Church, with centres in many famous 
cities and with adherents who must have 
numbered many groups of spiritually expectant 
souls. Nor would it surprise me if some day we 
should turn up documentary evidence of the 
manner of teaching and of propagating this new 
revival doctrine, which at the first called out all 
Judea and all the Jordan valley and all the 
neighbouring lands, and which brought Jesus 
Himself from Galilee to the scene of the great 
baptisms. For certainly, if we discover—as 
seems to be the case—written memorials of 
116 
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similar Jewish movements as far away as 
Damascus, we ought not to despair of some day 
finding what his disciples said about the Fore- 
runner, and what was the prayer he taught them 
to pray, which inspired the disciples of Jesus to 
ask for their own peculiar Ovatio Dominica. 
Someone, too, has lately been speculating—and 
I should be the last to denounce it as mere 
speculation—that our lovely Odes of Solomon 
were in the first instance a hand-book, not of 
the Christian Church, but of the Church of the 
Forerunner ; and that some of the things which 
perplex us in the Odes would become clear, if 
we were to take two or three steps backward 
behind the time when Jesus began to do and to 
teach. Now it is this great preacher who tells 
us of the joy which he has in the Bridegroom’s 
voice, and implies the superior witness of that 
Bridegroom’s voice to all other voices, including 
his own. It is no disparagement to say that 
John the Baptist’s voice was raucous, compared 
with the voice of Jesus. For John summed 
up himself as being vox clamantis in deserto. 
But that meant open-air preaching, and no- 
thing is worse for the human voice than much 
open-air preaching. He had to cry in the wilder- 
ness, and across great distances, as prophets are 
wont to cry to those that are afar off, that they 
may be brought near. And he knew the differ- 
ence there was between voice and voice; so 
did the people who made the congregations. 
They registered the change from John to Jesus, 
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both in matter and in manner. One was 
preaching judgment, and the Other mercy—not 
merely mercy, but mercy with judgment delibe- 
rately set on one side. Thus, for instance, in 
His first synagogue sermon, He cut short His 
reading when He came to the words, “ the day 
of vengeance of our God” ; and for that Sabbath 
at least He was satisfied with fulfilling in their 
ears the great things which He had found in 
Isaiah 1xi. | 

There is a difference between the wood-cutter 
who had laid his axe at the root of the tree he 
proposed to fell, and remarked in doing so that 
it was coming down presently, and the One Who 
was a Master Ploughman and Sower, Who broke 
up the ground that He might drop something 
into it, and then said, as it was finally covered 
up, that it was growing up presently. In human 
life the wood-cutter has an earlier mission than 
the agriculturist. The teaching of Jesus was 
planted, as I have sometimes seen a settler’s 
farm planted out west, with the stumps of the 
levelled forest still standing amid the growing 
corn. The old-time penitences and reformations 
were left, of necessity for a while, in the new 
field of the faith. 

Now, up to a certain point the two messages 
were in perfect harmony. Where John stopped, 
Jesus went on. The formula, that the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand, passed from one to the 
Other, and so did the injunction to ‘‘ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” After a 
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little while, ‘‘ Repent ’ becomes “‘ Repent and 
believe’’; but even faith is to some extent 
implicit in the Baptist’s teaching : he bade men 
believe Him Who should come after. If John 
the Baptist belongs to the Old Testament and 
Jesus to the New, you could at the beginning 
hardly see the join between them, they fit so 
perfectly. But you would have noted a differ- 
ence in their voices. One wasaherald. He was 
selected like a town-crier, who is chosen because 
of his far-reaching and resounding voice, and 
furnished with a noisy bell to eke out his cry. 
Whereas Jesus did not lift up His voice to be 
heard in the streets, He did not strive or cry, 
and the bell with which He attracted attention 
was the soft, musical chime of the wedding. The 
people knew the difference. When John began, 
he opened his lips like a town-crier, saying, 
“ Oyez! Oyez!’’ which means “ Hear! hear! ’’— 
almost the only bit of Norman French which is 
left among us. But Jesus says “‘ Oyez! Ovyez!” 
when His discourses are ended, and after He has 
uttered some lovely parable with beautiful illus- 
trations He turns to the audience and says 
““Ovyez!’’ to those who have ears to hear. 
Of both prophets we read that the people bore 
witness of them. The witness that they bore to 
John the Baptist was not merely ephemeral ; 
even after he was dead and gone, it was not safe 
for the rulers to speak adversely of his authority 
before the people. For all men knew that John 
was a prophet indeed. He had obtained a 
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permanent testimony to the reality of his calling, 
and this popular witness was accepted implicitly 
by Jesus with regard to His Forerunner. When 
Jesus began to speak, we are again told that all 
bear Him witness, and marvelled at the words of 
grace that came from His lips. The testimony 
was the same, but moreso. When John began to 
preach, men said, ‘‘ God has visited His people.” 
When Jesus came, it was said, ‘“‘The Day-spring 
from on high hath visited us.”” Each messenger 
was a visitation of God, and the people knew it. 
Vox populs will presently become Vox Ecclesig— 
when the Church is big enough to have a voice. 
Apparently the feature which impressed men 
first and foremost in the preaching of Christ was 
the “‘gracious words” that fell from Him. 
The Evangelist tells us that “‘ He opened His 
mouth and taught them, saying ’”—and he leads 
us to infer that the mere opening of Christ’s 
lips was a signal, a charm, a magic, a music, a 
benediction. 

We remember how once St. Paul addressed 
and quieted a raging crowd with a few words in 
Hebrew. He would have been stoned had he 
talked Greek; but when he began in their 
mother-speech, the mob was stilldirectly. They 
had been howling him down as their enemy, but 
he could not be their enemy and talk Syriac. 
They had been assiduously trained to believe 
that he was destitute of national feeling— 
a pro-Greek in fact, or a pro-Roman, or, worse 
still, an international. Someone had heard that 
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in his letters St. Paul wrote about there being 
neither Greek nor Jew, and about a man not 
being a Jew who obviously was a Jew. More- 
over, he had been seen walking arm-in-arm with 
a foreigner, and called him brother ; had even 
gone with him into the temple. But in a 
moment the apostle stayed the rising tide of 
riot by speaking to those furious Jews in their 
own speech; and now, for awhile, he was no 
more an alien or a foreigner. I remember 
a meeting in Wales when things were going 
badly until someone shouted out “Cymreg! 
Cymreg!’’; then the speaker changed his 
tongue and began to speak Welsh and aroused 
fresh interest and presently kindled enthusiasm. 
St. Paul did the same thing by just translating 
‘men and brethren ”’ into their home-speech. 
This is what we call the mother-tongue ; for 

it is what we heard from our mothers, and 
caught from our fathers, and talked in con- 
fidence with our friends, and whispered to our 
lovers. And this is the speech which Christ 
uses to us in His Gospel. How could He be 
other than our Friend, when He began with 
Himmel-sprache : 

‘« Blessed are ye 

“Yours is the kingdom!” 

‘‘ Heaven is your own.” 
“‘ Never man spake like this Man,”’ was a curious 
testimony to come from the lips of the constables 
or soldiers who had been sent to arrest Him, 
and who were overcome (as constables and 
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soldiers are little wont to be) by the accent and 
the matter of His discourse. It was as when 
one has travelled far away among strangers and 
foreigners, perplexed by their unmusical talk, 
made harsh by their harsh gutturals; and then, 
suddenly, in the midst of a crowd one hears the 
syllables of his native tongue, and we are back 
again among the mountains and see them roll 
out at our feet, or we watch the boats glide 
along the canals, or trace the slow streams across 
dewy English meads, 


‘‘ Where peaceful rivers soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow.” 


From the overheard utterance, ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home ”’ drops into the soul at once. That was 
the kind of magic and the kind of music which 
prevailed when Jesus spoke. The voice of 
the Bridegroom is a sudden irruption and 
invasion and descent of the love-speech of 
heaven, which those who hear once can never 
rest on earth again. That speech overheard will 
make us friends of the Bridegroom, or, better 
still, incorporate with the Bride. Such a voice 
it is which makes wandering ones sane and wilful 
ones obedient, which provokes Ephraim to cry, 
“What have I to do any more with idols? I 
have heard Him, I have observed Him.” This 
was the voice which people were hearing, which 
was charming the congregation away from the 
preacher who was not the Christ to Him Who 
was—from John who knew he was not the 
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Messiah and said so, to Jesus Who was the 
Messiah and said so. 

Mystical writers have expounded from the 
Song of Songs the doctrine of the Bridegroom and 
the Bride, and of the Bridegroom’s voice and of 
the Bride’s low replies. We easily convict such 
writers of being erotic or sentimental. But 
there is nothing weak or sentimental about John 
the Baptist. When he says ‘“ Bridegroom,” 
this word is not to be understood as suggesting 
weak sentiment stripped of moral force or 
spiritual reality. We know what it means, this 
word, in human life—it means man at his 
highest and woman at her best. Nature is too 
strong for the ascetics in this matter, and so is 
grace. But when we say “ Bridegroom ”’ in the 
spiritual world we mean the music of the great 
organ which is God, with the Vox Humana stop 
pulled out. Early apostles may have made 
mistakes in their interpretation of Jesus, but 
they never imagined Him erotic or effeminate. 
They may have made and perpetuated mis- 
understandings as to His coming again; but 
they were quite sure that when He did come, it 
would be with the voice of the archangel and 
the tones of the trump of God. They said of 
His speech that His voice once shook the earth, 
and that it would one day shake the heaven also. 
And yet the voice was not known, in the first 
instance, by its intensity, or by its apocalyptic 
resonance, compared to the sound of many 
waters. John the beloved, who was among 
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those who knew the Bridegroom’s voice and 
rejoiced in it, tells us that all His sheep know 
it; and one does not talk to sheep through a 
megaphone. On the contrary, as St. Teresa 
says, the Shepherd’s voice, which is the same as 
the Bridegroom’s voice, is so delicate that the 
sheep can distinguish it from every other sound. 
They distinguish it as a call to duty, though it 
whispers low. He “‘has a few of us whom He 
whispers in the ear,”’ says the musician, greatly 
aware that the highest value does not consist 
in the loudest notes and that music runs the 
risk of ceasing to be music when it borders upon 
noise. The beloved disciple did not talk loud 
at the supper-table when he was leaning upon 
Jesus’ breast; he just whispered, and Jesus 
whispered back again. It was no occasion for 
vox clamantis: indeed, Jesus was almost never 
vox clamans—if we except the time when He 
stood by a tomb and called loud to Lazarus and 
to Hades. It was these delicate communica- 
tions which underlie the apostle’s testimony : 
“That which was from the beginning, that 
which we have heard . . . of the Word of Life.”’ 

The same voice which calls to duty invites 
also to service. It says, ‘‘ Come after Me, man, 
woman, child! Follow Me, follow Me, apostle, 
disciple, saint! ’’ And almost as soon as the 
delicate voice has begun to vibrate, men and 
women are vibrating in obedience to it. They 
straightway leave their nets, and immediately 
forsake the seat of custom—whether it be the 
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money which they are changing for other people, 
or that which they are accumulating for them- 
selves. Then the voice sounds deeper and more 
inward. It allures us on from service unto 
sacrifice. We are further off than ever from the 
street and the market-place. We are taken 
out of the city. ‘‘ Let us go hence,” says the 
Bridegroom. We move garden-wards, Gethsem- 
ane-wards ; presently, and with some hesitation, 
Calvary-wards. The Bridegroom says He must 
suffer many things and be set at nought; and 
the Bride knows that if He is despised and 
rejected, she must be despised and rejected 
too, and is glad to have it so, and rejoices 
greatly because of the Bridegroom’s voice. 
For “if they have persecuted Me,” says the 
Bridegroom softly, ‘“‘they will also persecute 
you, and if they have kept My saying, they will 
keep yours also.” 
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GOD’S WORK 
OF ART 


In the Epistle to the Ephesians there is a 
passage where the apostle speaks of the Church 
which he is addressing—and he includes him- 
self in the description—as a work of art. It 
was no easy expression for translators who 
did not realize that St. Paul was using the terms 
of Greek culture ; and so our English version 
states that we are the handwork of God, or the 
workmanship of God. Now that may be good 
Semitic, but it is bad Hellenic ; and the apostle 
is using a stronger term than can be illustrated 
from purely Semitic sources. He savs we are 
God’s poem—such is the transliteration of the 
Greek word he employs. Yet even this render- 
ing is inadequate; for to the Greek mind a poem 
stood for any and every work of art, and not 
merely for the expression of high thoughts in 
right and harmonious verse. So, since we 
have no single English word to express the 
apostle’s exact thought, I have to use more 
than one word and to say that we are ‘‘ God’s 
work of art ’—to include under that expression 
all that creation involves and all that redemp- 
tion implies. 
126 
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What, then, is art ? And what is a work of 
art? In its simplest form, art is the putting 
of mind into matter, it is the action of thought 
upon stuff, it is the production of cosmos out 
of chaos. 

Suppose, for instance, that I obtain some 
lumps of clay, a handful of colours, and a hot 
fire. Out of these I produce, partly by my 
fingers, and partly by a potter’s wheel, and 
partly by the assistance of friendly ‘‘ Brother 
Fire,’’ cups and plates in porcelain. One such 
porcelain vessel was sold recently for several 
thousands of pounds, though its original mate- 
rials were worth a halfpenny. What made the 
difference in value? The answer is, that mind 
made it. 

Or, suppose I give you some rags, some soot, 
and some gum, and the quill of a goose; you 
combine these together by a series of actions, 
in a variety of processes of mind co-operating 
with matter. What do these processes result 
in? In Dante’s Divina Commedia, and Shake- 
speare’s plays, and Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—and in any 
little books that we may write on our own 
account. 

Or let us go down into the marsh, and pluck 
a reed. We notice that it is a hollow reed, 
and we stop one end of it artificially; at the 
other end we cut a notch, and we blow into 
the tube thus formed. Do not say ‘‘ What a 
mowse 1”: 
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““The humblest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeze ”’ ; 





and the more celestial, as the reeds are multi- 
plied and properly placed. For what is that 
which results? It is the “‘ Moonlight Sonata,” 
and the “ Hallelujah Chorus,’ and ‘“ Home, 
sweet Home.” All that, by putting mind into 
matter. 

When St. Paul speaks of the Church as 
God’s work of art, he implies that the Eter- 
nal Artist is putting His beauty upon us, He 
is expressing His thought through us, He is 
making His music out of us. For we are His 
work of art. 

Now let us consider the progressive character 
of this art-work. During the political struggles 
at the beginning of this century, we were en- 
gaged in defending and safeguarding freedom 
of trade; and we used to press upon persons 
who said that they believed in free trade for 
raw materials but not for finished products, 
the fact that the finished fabric of one industry 
* is the raw material of the next, and it was easy 
to give a host of illustrations from the com- 
mercial world. For example, a quill pen is a 
work of art and a finished product compared 
with a goose, but it is raw material as compared 
with a book; the goose and its product are 
raw material to Byron or Keats. And if we 
believe that the world is really moving out of 
chaos into cosmos, we may almost regard it 
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as an axiom that mind operating on matter is 
always “‘ going one better.”’ Nor is this contra- 
dicted by the thought that it may have a long 
way to go in order finally to reach the best. 
Whatever people may tell us about the author- 
ship and the canonization of the Christian 
Scriptures, we must allow that Genesis starts 
right and that Revelation does not end wrong. 
But it is a far journey from the primeval chaos, 
which the Hebrew writer untranslatably de- 
scribed as Tohu and Bohu, to the point where 
we hear a voice saying, “‘ Come hither, I will 
show thee the Bride, the Lamb’s wife.”’ Yet 
we cannot be far wrong in thinking of life as 
always ‘‘ going better ” under the Artist’s hands. 
The Scriptures tell us that the believer’s ex- 
perience—and it is to this that the term ‘“ work 
of art ’ was originally applied by the apostle— 
is from faith to faith, from grace to grace, from 
strength to strength, and from glory to glory. 
We are living souls, to whom life more abundant 
is being constantly offered. 

At this point a contradictory thought may 
assert itself, which will not be easy to refute. 
To put it into pictorial language, someone may 
ask, ‘‘ What about your own broken china? ”’ 
We must all confess to a good deal of breakage. 
There are minor tragedies in the home, as there 
are great wars in the world outside. Death 
itself on a small scale, or on a vast scale, is a 
reversion to Zohu and Bohu—a return from 
music to noise, from the artist’s full-fledged 
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song to a rattle in the throat. Death appears 
as the negation of art, the reversal of all the 
machinery of thought, the crumpling and crush- 
ing of the flowers of the imagination. In reply 
to all this we can say little except that “the 
Lord liveth,” and that in Him we live also. 
He can take care of His own earthen vessels and 
pictures and poetry and songs and anthems— 
and faithful souls. The last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is Death. 

Returning to consider the effect of mind in 
and upon matter, we may wonder whether 
those are right who tell us that all matter is 
really conscious, and that what we are able to 
register is an evolution of consciousness and 
a development of inherent thought. We can 
say nothing very definite about the conscious- 
ness of the clay that it is in the hand of the 
potter. But if consciousness be there at all, 
the first joy of the clay is surely in the first 
touch of the potter. And the final joy of the 
consummate cup is when it can look up—with 
perfection not very far off—and say : 


“So, take and use Thy work: 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same.” 


Each of these works of art, divinely finished, 
bears the Artist’s name or sign. ‘‘ It is He that 
hath made us,” the saintly souls confess, “and 
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Lord our God be upon us, and establish Thou 


the work of Thy hands upon us, yea establish 
Thou Thy handiwork.” 


THE FATHER OF MERCIES 


In the opening verses of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians we find St. Paul using some 
old words about God in new sequences of 
thought: he puts the old words together in 
new ways, in fresh combinations; he talks of 
God as the Father of mercies and as the God 
of all comfort. Now it would be easy to show 
that there is nothing novel or original here. 
That God is our Father was taught in the Old 
Testament, before Jesus and His apostles re- 
emphasized it in the New. “ Like as a Father 
pitieth ’’ is not far apart from “Father of 
mercies’; and the ‘‘ God of all consolation ”’ 
is certainly no different Being from Him Who 
spake by the prophet and said, ‘“‘As one whom 
his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 
Thus we might be tempted to assume that the 
apostle’s language here merely refers to the 
Father-God and Mother-God of the ancient 
Hebrew Scripture. 

On the other hand, we might proceed to hunt 
for Hebraisms in the terms St. Paul used ; for 
instance, we might say that ‘‘ Father of mercies ”’ 
means simply “merciful Father,’ and ‘‘ God 
of all consolation ”’ means “all-pitiful God”; 

ier 
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and then we might stop to reflect that we had 
isolated a couple of God’s attributes, priding 
ourselves perhaps on the importance of the 
knowledge of Hebrew for correct theology. I 
do not think, however, that we make very 
much spiritual progress by cataloguing the 
Divine attributes. At Cambridge there exists 
a famous lectureship called the Hulsean Lecture- 
ship, designed for the defence and vindication 
of the Christian religion. The founder of this 
lectureship, Mr. Hulse, ordered by his will that 
the lecturer in any given year should discourse 
upon some one or other of the attributes of 
God, and that when these were exhausted some 
other religious or moral subjects should be 
selected. From the present-day themes upon 
which the Hulsean lecturers discourse, we need 
not infer that the attributes of God have been 
exhausted, but only that God cannot finally 
be known in an eighteenth-century manner by 
any list of qualities like a botanist’s description 
of a plant. In Scripture the attributes of God 
come out incidentally from His observed actions, 
by which we infer that He is, or that He knows, 
or that He feels—including, maybe, that He 
suffers. Certainly St. Paul was not making 
contributions to a Hulsean catalogue of Divine 
potencies and virtues, when he talked of the 
mercies of God and the comfort of God. He 
was a plain man, talking plain things to plain 
people. 

We also are plain people, occupied with the 
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simplicity of things. When, therefore, we are 
told that God is the Father of mercies, we 
observe that God has a family, and also that 
the Father takes His name from the family, 
and is known in terms of them. Our simplest 
parallel will be the passage in the Gospel of 
St. Mark, where Simon the Cyrenian is called 
the father of Alexander and Rufus. The Evan- 
gelist wants to explain to those to whom Simon 
the Cyrenian might be an obscure individual, 
whose personality and dignity were hard to 
discern, that he was the father who had given 
to the Church two notable Christians who did 
not need to be introduced because they were 
well known already. It was not that Simon of 
Cyrene really needed a family illustration. We 
can see, however, that even then people had 
not realized what honour had been his when he 
was commandeered to help in the carrying of 
the Cross, and how near Simon stood on the 
earthly plane to the great anonymous Angel 
on the upper plane who had drawn near to the 
Lord to strengthen Him in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. The family illustration just meant, 
“Tf you do not know him that way, you may 
know him this way: for all of you know Alex- 
ander and Rufus.”’ 

Now the designation of parents by their 
children is not a Western custom: we nearly 
always reverse the process. We use names 
like Johnson and Jameson and Williamson. 
Even such Lancashire patronymics as “that 
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lass 0’ Lowrie’s ”’ or ‘‘ Joe Smith’s Melissy ” are 
fashioned in the same mould. In the East, 
however, you find variation in the nomen- 
clature of sonship and daughtership. You have, 
to be sure, the conventional Ben or Bar or Bath 
of the Old Testament. But an Arab father 
commonly changes his name when the son 
arrives: he was Hassan or Zaid; he is now 
Abu Mohammed, or Abu Taleb—the father is 
described by means of the son. Mohammed 
himself was at one time known as Abu Kasom ; 
but the boy died, and the father reverted to 
his original title. Popular Arab usage would 
have simplified St. Mark’s description of Simon 
the Cyrenian by calling him Abu Skander— 
father of Alexander. 

Let us return to our theme: the mercies of 
God, and God as the Father of the mercies ; 
God as the Father of a family, and the mercies 
-as the family by which God is to be known. 
Let me tell you, it is a very beautiful family, 
an array of loved and lovely forms. Here are 
three of them in a specified group, which we 
come across constantly; they are known as 
Grace, Mercy, and Peace. They always go 
about together, as if they were three graces 
linked arm-in-arm. You meet them at almost 
every time of worship: towards the close of 
the meeting they stand up where every one 
can see them, and smile their benedictions on 
the people. Every one sees them—even the 
little girl who fell asleep and woke up at the 
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words, ‘‘ the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
went home and said she had heard a lovely 
sermon! These three belong to the postal 
service of heaven, and teach unskilled people 
how to begin and how to end a letter. The 
“Ready Letter Writer’ of heaven, on which 
the apostles were brought up, tells us to open 
the letter with ‘‘ Grace, mercy, and peace, from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and to end with a similar triple farewell. 

Sometimes these three fair forms come to 
visit us ; they knock at the door, and wait for 
us to open it and give them welcome. They 
tell us, ‘‘We are come to stay with you.” 
“Come in, dear Grace,” we reply, “‘ your room 
is ready on the very ground-floor of my life ; 
and you, Mercy, shall share the living-room 
with me; and you, sweet Peace, there is an 
upper chamber prepared for you with an 
eastern outlook, from which on fine days one 
can see as far away as Paradise, and where the 
opening heavens will often shine with beams 
of sacred bliss.” 

Returning to our text and theme, we again 
notice that the family of God which we are 
studying is spoken of in the plural—to intimate 
that it is a very large family. You are not to 
Hebraize the word ‘mercies ’—as the com- 
mentators on Genesis do with the much-dis- 
puted word Elohim—and say “this is a plural 
of majesty, and it means that God’s mercy 
is very great.” It isa family—not ‘‘a plural of 
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majesty.” It isa very largefamily; it includes 
grown-up children—the flower of the faith and 
experience of the past, together with some that 
are very little, newly arrived and always the 
dearest, because they are so little and so new. 
We talk to a little newly arrived one; and 
when we have made it answer the question, 
“Where did you come from, baby dear? ” 
we look heavenward and say, “‘I am less than 
the least of all Thy mercies: it is I who am 
insignificant.’’ Such power has even the latest 
and the least of God’s mercies to make us 
humble and to keep us low. As for the grown- 
up members of the family, these are sometimes 
known as “the former mercies.’’ In the head- 
ing of Psalm Ixi they are spoken of compre- 
hensively as the “former experience”: David 
fleeth unto God upon his former experience. 
When they are thus grouped together, they go 
by the common name of Ebenezer, and they 
form a choir of their own with a special book 
of songs appropriate to the places where they 
sing. By the way, that description in the 
Prayer Book of “‘ choirs and places where they 
sing ’’ has a much wider range of locality than 
the insides or upper ends of churches. When 
David’s heart was overwhelmed, he addressed 
his psalm from the ends of the earth. At another 
time he, or someone in his name, constructed a 
choir on the margin of a horrible pit, and made 
the bricks for its building out of miry clay, and 
then broke out into a new song for the new 
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sanctuary, even praise to our God. But the 
“Ebenezer Hymn-book ”—there is nothing like 
it! Published by Memory, Remembrance and 
Co., Old Time Alley, Paternoster Row. There 
are some stately songs in it. One of them begins: 
“‘ When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.” 


As that was written by a poet, it keeps the 
laws of rhyme and metre throughout. This 
is important: because some people could not 
even praise God-unless the metre were right, 
the metre having precedence over the praise. 
But true Ebenezerites do not trouble whether 
Ebenezer rhymes with ‘‘pleasure,’”’ but only 
whether they themselves are in tune and in 
time with the Lord. It is praise, not metre, 
which has the right of way with them. So they 
can sing: 
“‘ Here I raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by Thy help I’m come, 


And I hope by Thy good pleasure, 
Safely to arrive at home”’ 


—where, by the way, all the rhymes may be 
challenged, and where all the reasons are un- 
challengeable. The same discord and the same 
harmony can be traced in : 


“Each sweet Ebenezer 
I have in review 
Confirms His good pleasure 
To help me quite through.” 
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From which you may conclude that the science 
of the recognition of the Divine mercies is not 
a branch of the science or art of Rhythmic and 
Metric. . 
Among the lovely group of the Father’s 
mercies there are two who are constantly in evi- 
dence. Some have called them by the name of 


“New mercies each returning day ”’ ; 


their real names, however, are rather longer, 
and run as follows: 

“* Pillar-of-cloud-by-day,”’ 

“ Pillar-of-fire-by-night.”’ 
These two have divided the guidance of the 
believer into day and night shifts—as though 
it were a munition factory. For their service 
is continuous, as it is written, ‘‘ He took not 
away the pillar of the cloud by day nor the 
pillar of fire by night ’’—which is another way 
of saying, “I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee:”’ 

In conclusion, among this lovely company 
of the Father’s mercies there is one more stately 
and more lovely than all the rest. She is called 
Crowning Mercy, and sometimes they name her 
Great Deliverance. Every consecrated life knows 
her, sooner or later; every believer confesses 
her. She marks the calendar for him with the 
day of her visit, writes her name in his Birthday 
Text-book. Her special anthem is Nunc Dimit- 
tis : ‘‘ Now, Lord, Thy servant can go in peace. 
He has seen all that he wants to see ; the rest 
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can wait, or not be any more wanted.” Not 
every one recognizes this lovely form before the 
closing day of life ; but all believers behold her 
then. She brings us the: message that Jesus 
is able to save us to the uttermost, that is to say, 
“up to the goal.’’ With the goal in sight, she 
sings of ‘‘sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood,’’ and of the sweet denizens of those fields ; 
and of Jerusalem, the happy home; and of the 
City which is the continuing City of God. 

Now, is not this a lovely family to which I 
have introduced you—to whose care, whether 
for life or death, Icommend you in these words: 
“‘ Grace, mercy, and peace, from God our Father 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


THE WIND BLOWETH 
WHERE IT LISTETH 


THIS is one among many notable sentences in 
that third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, which 
introduces us to Nicodemus, a learned Jewish 
Rabbi, and presents us with a very life-like 
report of the discourse that passed between 
Jesus and the Rabbi. What is the origin of the 
report? From whom does it proceed? No 
other persons were present. Does the account 
come from Jesus or from Nicodemus?! If from 
the latter, then we have a piece of a real Gospel 
according to Nicodemus, to set off against the 
celebrated Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus 
which relates our Lord’s descent into Hades and 
other legendary matter. And supposing this 
to be Nicodemus’ story of his own conversion 
told to the author of the fourth Gospel, it is 
always interesting to hear a man’s conversion 
as told by himself; moreover, that would give 
us a parallel to the story of Paul’s conversion 


1 Renan will have neither: 

“‘C’est un morceau de théologie apostolique et non évange- 
lique. Une telle conversation n’aurait pu étre racontée que 
par Jésus, ou par Nicodéme. Les deux hypothéses sont 
également invraisemblables.” Vzié de Jésus: Append., p. 490. 
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as told by himself, and then retold by Luke. 
It would be even more interesting if the other 
alternative were correct, and Jesus were Himself 
the prime authority for this conversion-story as 
told by St. John. Which was it? To answer 
that question, our best way is to ask another : 
have we any parallel phenomena? The answer 
is easy—as regards the fourth Gospel, especially 
easy. We have only to go on to the next 
chapter, where we find our Lord discoursing 
with a woman by a well, not a single disciple 
being present, not even St. John. Unless these 
accounts are merely edifying romances, it must 
be from Jesus that the story of the Samaritan 
woman was derived. For the disciples, who were 
astonished that their Master should thus talk 
with a woman, were hardly likely to take the 
woman herself on one side and ask her to 
reproduce the conversation. And even if she 
told it to her fellow-townsmen, as she probably 
did again and again, Samaria is not one of the 
accepted sources for the Evangelical record. 
Moreover, we want a solution which covers both 
cases—Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman 
—and as many more as may be requiring 
similar treatment ; and this can only mean that 
the veal source 1s Jesus, reported through His 
disciple. 

The importance of our conclusion is obvious. 
We have really, though in fragments, a Gospel 
of Jesus according to Jesus. And, assuming 
this to be a vera causa to explain the supposed 
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historical statements, may we not generalize a 
solution for similar phenomena? When Jesus 
is recorded as saying certain things to any given 
person, no other person being present, then the 
ultimate authority for the report must be Jesus 
Himself, except only insuch cases where the other 
person in the conversation is one of those (apostles 
or others) who were themselves interested in pro- 
ducing the report asit hascome downtous. For 
example, if Jesus takes a dumb-deaf man onone 
side and says to him Ephphatha, unless there be 
prima facie reason for believing that Jesus also 
took some of the disciples with Him aside from 
the multitude, then this incident is reported by 
Jesus Himself—perhaps through Peter, as it is 
a Marcan episode. In the same way, when 
Jesus definitely takes Peter aside from the other 
disciples, and makes threefold and heart-felt 
inquiries concerning his spiritual health, this 
report comes to us either from Jesus—through 
John, or some other disciple ; or else from Peter 
—through John, or some other disciple; and in 
view of what has preceded, either solution seems 
possible, though the second is the more natural 
and likely. In any case, it is possible that in 
St. John iii and iv we possess notes of conversa- 
tions which are to be traced to Jesus Himself 
as their ultimate source. 

I have dwelt on this at some length, because 
it is highly important to us to be able to carry 
back to the Fountain-head of religious authority 
such vital sentences as the need for being 
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Twice-born, and the free-blowing Wind, and the 
great affirmation that God is a Spirit. 

The importance of this way of treating the 
subject will perhaps be more evident if we look 
at the matter somewhat more closely. There is 
no doubt that the doctrine of the second birth, 
or birth according to the Spirit, is fundamental 
Evangelical doctrine. It is Pauline, as well as 
Johannine. Werecall St. Paul’s language about 
begetting children in Christ through the Gospel ; 
and that other extraordinary expression about 
his being in travail until Christ should be formed 
in them, where St. Paul imagines himself to be 
father and mother by turns to his spiritual 
children. And the doctrine is Petrine as well 
as Pauline, as you will see by the reference to 
being born again of incorruptible seed, etc. It 
is even Jacobean, to our surprise. All these 
metaphors show that the doctrine of being 
Twice-born is in the New Testament throughout, 
and must have been there from the first. And 
we see that it is recognized as being New Testa- 
ment doctrine, by the earnestness of those who 
seek to explain it away by the help of the pagan 
parallels, according to which the initiate into 
the heathen mysteries obtained regeneration 
through baths of blood or other means. If, then, 
we can carry the doctrine of the second birth 
back to Jesus Himself, we are not obliged to 
use the pagan parallels drawn from various 
initiations or adoptions by persons who might 
be in contact with the Greek mystery religions. 
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We antedate the influence of the mysteries when 
we hear Jesus saying, ‘“‘ Ye must be born again.”’ 
His mystical birth is original, not appropriated 
or accommodated. Something similar may be 
said of the epoch-making statements with regard 
to the spiritual nature of God and the spiritual 
character of worship. A noble sentence in 
Geikie’s Life of Christ affirms that the veil of 
the temple was first rent at Jacob’s well, and 
that Jesus went forth to consecrate the whole 
earth as one Holy of Holies.. If the observation 
be correct, we need only to emphasize it by 
saying that the veil was rent, if rent at all, by 
Christ’s own hands. We must not credit this 
universalist doctrine to Nicodemus, who at some 
later day shook off his surviving Judaistic limita- 
tions ; nor to St. John, migrated from Jacob’s 
well to Plato’s, and now become at home on 
a more capacious bosom than that on which he 
first leaned. The wideness of the outlook must 
have been there in the original speaker. 

Now let us come to the special word about 
the Wind that bloweth ‘‘ where it listeth,’”’ and 
this includes “ when it listeth.”” At first sight 
such language appears to deal with something 
arbitrary and capricious: it harmonizes with 
the doctrine of Divine sovereignty rather than 
with the doctrine of Divine grace. We feel like 
leaves before the gale—one leaf caught, another 
left, one blown this way and another that way. 
Was this what Jesus meant? Is it right to 
call this the open door, which the wind some- 
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times opens and sometimes slams? Can we 
reconcile the statement “‘ where it listeth ” with 
the invitation ‘‘Come unto Me all ye that 
labour,” so as to make a single doctrine of grace 
out of them? Surely we must ask further 
questions of Jesus about the Wind, such as, 
“Where does it list?’ and ‘‘ When does it 
list? ’”? The answers to these questions enable 
us to see that there is a science of spiritual 
meteorology, as well as of physical. The fact 
that both of them are sciences in their infancy 
does not forbid us to prophesy within the limits 
of knowledge and to say what is likely to happen 
either in the weather or in the soul. A depression 
of the barometer is recorded; its advance is 
marked from point to point; we are advised 
presently that a south-west gale is approaching 
from the Atlantic. Suppose a wave of humilia- 
tion should be passing over the Church: what 
is the inference? Why, ‘‘ Arise and shine, for 
thy lightis come.”” The truthis, wecan tabulate 
the places where it lists and the times when it 
lists ; and then, to that extent, we shall know 
the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 
For instance, Jesus did not mean to say to 
Nicodemus that the Blessed Spirit was breathing 
fresh and free on lowly Galilean fishermen and 
peasants, but that it was incapable of breathing 
on the soul of a master in Israel; only the 
master in Israel has to learn something on the 
subject, and he may have tolearn it from some- 
one much lowlier than himself. The fact was, 
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Jesus desired to breathe on Nicodemus, and that 
was why He gave him a special interview by 
candle-light. And we believe that He did 
actually breathe on him, when He listed, and 
that there was a reason why He listed. All 
that evening He was breathing on him, till they 
talked the candle out and the stars asleep. The 
night-wind to which they had been listening 
died down, and the other gale, the gale of grace, 
continued in the spiritual ear that had been 
opened. It remained true for him that ‘‘thou 
hearest the sound thereof.” 

Where does the Lord list? The answers 
come in from the Old Testament as well as 
from the New; for the New Testament did 
not invent the Holy Spirit. One elementary 
answer runs on this wise: ‘To that man will I 
look, that is of a humble and contrite heart 
and that trembleth at My word.” Here God’s 
looking is another phrase for God’s loving—as 
we read that Jesus looked, and loved; and 
God’s loving means God’s giving of Himself, in 
one form or other of heavenly plenitude. 

Another Old Testament answer occurs in 
Isaiah xliv 3: ‘‘I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: 
I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed, and My 
blessing upon thine offspring.” Here we are 
expressly told that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
is for those who long for God : for harts panting 
after cooling streams. When we have got as 
far as that, we begin to see that there are two 
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“lists ’’—one, the Spirit Who breathes where He 
lists ; and the other, the soul that lists to be 
breathed upon. Moreover, we must not take 
the word “‘list’’ as used of indefinite, casual 
desire: it is closely akin to our English 
‘“‘lust,’’ which means strong desire and eager 
intention. 

The problem is a problem of correspondence. 
This was what St. Peter brought out so strongly 
in his Pentecostal sermons. ‘‘ The Holy Ghost, 
which He hath given to them that obey Him,” 
implies at the same time that if the hearers were 
to repent and believe and obey, as other people 
had done, then they also would receive the 
same baptism and obtain the same blessing. 
We must abandon, therefore, the idea that the 
Holy Spirit is something arbitrary in experience. 
It was no arbitrary visitation which came on 
John the Baptist in the wilderness : he had been 
in special training for it. Had there been 
another man equally disciplined and equally 
obedient, or more so, that other man might or 
would have become the Forerunner. 

Even in the case of Jesus Himself the same 
is probably true. For in fulfilling all righteous- 
ness our Lord came to the point of surrender 
to the heavenly calling, that of the Messiahship, 
and in His prayer of self-consecration the 
heavens opened and the Dove descended. We 
cannot be wrong in emphasizing this doctrine 
of correspondence, for the Scriptures themselves 
emphasize it: they tell us to bring all the tithes 
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into the Divine storehouse, and that then a 
boundless blessing will follow. The tithes do not 
create the blessing; but the withholding of 
them may prevent the blessing—as all Christians 
of any experience understand. So we may state 
that the baptism of the Holy Spirit is the gift 
of God to conditioned souls who are humble, 
lowly, penitent, and believing ; to people who 
ardently desire God and His love and His will, 
and who by their acts of consecration and 
obedience dig channels for the river of God to 
flow into. 

When does the Spirit come? This is some- 
thing like the question, ‘‘ When does the service 
begin ? ” to which the answer was, “‘ When thou 
dost begin to serve.” Or the question, ‘‘ When 
shall I find my willing heart all taken up by 
Thee? ” to which the answer is, ‘‘ When it is a 
willing heart.”” If we ask, ‘‘ When does the 
Spirit come ? ” the answer is, when we can say 
“Come, Lord Jesus,’’ out of truly consecrated 
hearts. 

This is not, indeed, the whole answer. It has 
pleased God to grant us an objective answer on 
the plane of human history, in the great day 
of Pentecost; and by combining together a 
number of willing hearts in one great experience, 
to make us see that His gift has something to 
do with Christ risen and glorified, and with our 
own faith in Him as such. Thus one answer 
to the question, ‘‘ When does it list ? ”’ is the 
historical answer, ‘‘ When Jesus is glorified.” 
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“Therefore being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received . . . the promise, 
He hath shed forth this.” That is the historical 
solution; but along with it there is another, 
according to the rule that nothing happens in 
the Church Universal which has not something 
analogous to it in our individual experience. 
The drama of the Crucifixion is repeated in the 
soul of every saint: “I am crucified with 
Christ ’’ ; and so also is the drama of Pentecost. 
There must be a day fully come in the soul, as 
once there was in the Church ; and the one is, 
or should be, as definite as the other. 


MERIT AND MERCY 


TuIs is an Evangelical subject, and deals with 
Christian fundamentals. It involves questions 
of the first importance, such as the age-long 
inquiry as to how a man shall be just with 
God. It has its root in the Reformation 
theology, and its flower in Evangelical hymns. 
When you repeat the lines, 


‘‘ Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling,” 


you point to the Divine mercy in epitome: 
When you say, 


“Not the labour of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law’s demands,” 


you confess the insufficiency of human merit 
in summary form. 

These two words, Merit and Mercy, are so 
like one another outwardly, that you might 
think the one had grown out of the other; 
indeed, all false theologies say so, more or less 
openly. But the two stand poles asunder. 
Toplady’s noble hymn, Rock of Ages, from 
which I have quoted, is one of the great hymns 
which have sprung from the exigencies of con- 
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troversy rather than from ‘the calm retreat 
and the silent shade.”’ In this particular case 
the controversy lay between two opposite 
schools of thought, in regard to Christian ex- 
perience. Toplady was the protagonist on one 
side, and Wesley on the other. Both men 
were distinguished controversialists, and either 
made sparks fly when he smote the other ; but 
when the controversy was over and ended, the 
conflict had left behind it a deposit in the form 
of noble hymns, which both sides, finally, 
agreed to sing. 

To-day we are less familiar with the ancient 
catch-words and pass-words of religious strife. 
But there is one controversial movement with 
which we are all familiar, from which none of us 
may escape. Every day we pass under a cross- 
fire of argument between life and death, where 
on one side stands the spirit that evermore 
affirms, and on the other the spirit that ever- 
more denies. This grand dispute, as keen as that 
which raged between the Devil and the Arch- 
angel over the body of Moses, goes on in the 
case of every believer and every unbeliever ; 
and it is doubtful whether life or death has had 
the final word, or whether the debate is only 
adjourned because life has a right of reply. Now 
it is precisely out of the sparks of this conflict 
that the Christian song has been evolved. Here- 
in also the Cross is before the closing eyes, and 
there is complete forgetfulness of our own merit, 
an absolute and final end of any affirmation of 
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our own desert. The eye-strings may “ crack 
in death”; but the eyes see the King in His 
beauty. “ While I draw this fleeting breath. . . 
let me hide myself in Thee.” 

Now one test of the decline of the Church 
has been precisely on this question of our own 
meritoriousness and consequent salvability. 
The first sign of apostacy is an encroachment 
of the doctrine of merit upon the doctrine of 
grace. 

The Evangelical rule with regard to personal 
holiness is that the saints rest from their labours 
and their works do follow them. Those works 
are no longer seen or regarded by the doer. If 
we were to turn and look upon them, our faces 
would pass out of the light and into the shade: 
we should gather blackness by our motion ; we 
should begin to say (it can never be sung), ‘‘ Let 
me hide myself in myself.” 

We may take an illustration of this point 
from the region of the fine arts. It is recorded 
that when Raphael died, the picture of the 
Transfiguration which now hangs in the Vatican 
was carried before his bier—as much as to say, 
“The man who is coming after, is the man who 
painted this.’”” Now it is not only the picture 
of largest dimensions among all those he ever 
painted, but it is also the grandest in its 
sublimity of conception and in its exquisite 
execution. Make way for Raphael! Here comes 
the artist of the Transfiguration : he rests from’ 
his labours, and his works do precede him ! 
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Had it really been possible, however, for the 
great work of art to precede the great artist 
in his exodus to the unseen, we can imagine 
that objections might have been raised. The 
watchers at the celestial gates might have pro- 
tested that they desired to see the man first, 
and the picture afterwards : and their objection 
would have been sustained on Evangelical 
grounds. They might have explained that they 
were bound by the rule, ‘“No man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me,” and that consequently 
neither Raphael, nor any other artist, can come 
to the Father by Raphael. Then we hear St. 
Peter from the gate inquiring what all the 
pother is about over this latest funeral. ‘‘ What 
isit? A picture?” ‘Yes, a very big picture.” 
““ Too big for this narrow gate,’’ says St. Peter, 
“but let me see it. The Transfiguration—and 
very well sketched too, with the portraits as 
if from life. My own portrait, in a state of 
slumber : yes, I was asleep part of the time, and 
only half-awake the rest of the time. But, tell 
me, what about yourself? Have you any right 
on this holy mountain? You can paint the 
Transfiguration—but have you yourself been 
transfigured ? Take away the picture and talk 
to us of the reality, Signor Sanzio.” Plainly 
the picture might block the artist’s way, and 
= the more effectively because it was so 

ig. 

What is true in the realm of fine art is true 
also in the realm of literature. Just as an 
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artist can never enter into heaven by virtue 
of his own canvas, neither does an author 
find himself preceded by his own bibliography. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost will not ensure him a 
Paradise gained. He can only come in under 
the rule that ‘‘a man can receive nothing, 
except it be given him from above.” The 
demand is for personality, not for achieve- 
ment. And if St. Peter were to hold dialogue 
with Milton—could we imagine that great soul 
aberrant from fundamental truth—the apostle 
would only emphasize the doctrine of “‘ nothing, 
except from above.” ... ‘‘ Did you not con- 
fess, friend, in the prologue to this poem of 
yours, that it was the Spirit Who was to instruct 
you, because He knew, and because He from 
the first was present, and taught you to pray: 


*** What in me is weak, 
Enable; what is low, raise and support’ ? 


Then plainly you yourself are one of the enabled 
and one of the supported, and this is His book, 
not yours. Albeit, I observe that this enabling 
hath given you good vision of things celestial. 
And I observe also that you do not argue, as 
do some, that your work was underpaid in the 
lower world. Moreover, book or no book, you 
are welcome here by the dear might of Him 
that walked the waves, and are expected by 
solemn troops and sweet societies. Come in, 
then, and use opened eyes, for you were never 
really blind nor a leader of the blind.”’ 
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When I quoted just now the maxim that “a 
man can receive nothing, except it be given him 
from above,” I was borrowing from John the 
Baptist. He is sometimes quoted as though he 
were non-evangelical, on account of the em- 
phasis which he lays on the good works which 
harmonize with repentance. But we must not 
forget that he puts the penitence in front of the 
good works ; and he prefers the Lamb of God 
to any other sacrifices. Assuredly John held 
no doctrine of his own excellence or superior 
merits. ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,”’ he cries ; 
“‘a Better than I comes after me, with a mightier 
spiritual medicine. Heshall baptize you.” John 
had the perfect humility of the saint. His 
disciples tried to appeal to his vanity, and failed 
to find it. ‘‘ Rabbi,” they murmured, “ men 
say He is a greater preacher than you, and He 
draws larger audiences; moreover, He works 
miracles.”” Then John applied to himself the 
rule—it must have been a lifelong rule—‘a 
man can receive nothing, exceptit be given him 
from above.”” Why, John the Baptist would 
as soon have sent a flight of locusts on before 
him to prove his sanctity, as a procession of 
good works. 

All the true saints talk the same language. 
Merit may live from man to man ; but it never 
climbs into the martyr’s chariot of fire with 
him. Indeed, the doctrine of merit that lives 
from man to man is easily overdone, and passes 
on to the verge of caricature. In our own day, 
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we have actually instituted a public Order of 
Merit : it is saved from ridicule by the limita- 
tion of its numbers. We need to destroy pride, 
not to manufacture it. At all events, it is clear 
why we must erase from our thought the last 
two letters of the word Merit, and replace them 
by the last two letters of the word Mercy. 

Let us venture into the region of the grotesque 
and look at our subject from that point of view. 
As the meritorious person, sooner or later, is 
always reduced to a grotesque, there can be no 
harm in taking a picture of him from modern 
literature. We will take Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer. When the farmer lies dying, he recalls 
two facts : the first is, that there are ‘“‘ Thurnaby 
hodlms to plow’; the second, that he had 
“‘stubb’d Thurnaby waaste.’’ From the first, 
he concludes that the Almighty must be making 
a mistake in taking him away just then : 


““& mowt ’a taéen owd Jodnes, as ’ant nor a ’adpoth o’ sense, 
Ora mowt’a taden young Robins—a niver mended a fence.’’ 


From the second fact it appears that if he has to 
die, he at least will, at any rate, enter the next 
world accredited. With his depreciation of Jones 
and Robins, by the comparative method, there 
goes a corresponding depreciation of the other 
sex, in the person of a certain Bessie Marris 
with her “‘barne’’: “She wur a bad un, shea.” 
And along with the pleasing retrospect of 
“ Thurnaby wadaste’”’ brought under cultivation, 
there is the comforting thought that, when the 
A.P.H.--It 
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parson came to visit him, he paid the par- 
son’s tithe : 
‘* Parson’s a béan loikewoise, an’ a sittin’ ’ere o’ my bed. 


The Amoighty’s a tadkin o’ you to ’issén, my friend, a said, 
An’ a towd ma my sins, an’s toithe were due, an’ I gieditin | 


hond, 
I done moy duty boy ’um, as I ’a done boy the lond.” 


It never occurs to the farmer that Bessie 
Marris and her ‘‘barne”’ might turn up at the 
final audit and bring his balance out on to the 
wrong side, notwithstanding all the tithe he 
had paid. 

Tennyson meant this farmer to be grotesque ; 
but are not most men cursed with an optimist 
prospect of getting into heaven at the cheapest 
possible rate? The librarian of one of the 
great American libraries told me that the 
catalogue which he had prepared was to be his 
passport to Paradise. I replied that he was 
doing it very cheap! He, also, was a spiritual 
grotesque. I remember once hearing an old 
Scottish minister remark that ‘“‘it would be 
tremendously interesting to know how many 
of the people who insist on getting to heaven 
= the cheapest possible rate, ever get there at 
all.”’ 

Some will answer: Yes, butisa man’s whole 
life-work to be reckoned of no account at last— 
most of all when it is the artist’s work wherein 
life bursts into flower, as in the pride of Raphael 
or the passion of Milton? Life-work is not 
sufficient. Judged by the Divine standard, 
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there is not enough either of life or of work to 
form a justification for living or for working. 
“Life piled on life were all too little.”’ The 
hymn makes this catholic confession : 


“Not the labour of my hands.” 


HOW MUCH OWEST THOU ? 


“How much owest thou unto my Lord? ” 
These words are taken from the most difficult 
parable in the New Testament. I am not going 
to analyse or explain it. I pick out a single 
sentence—which may come, if you like, from 
the Koran or the Rig Veda, from Shakespeare 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress. What does it amount 
to? Why—someone says, speaking for some- 
one else, that someone owes his master some- 
thing. It is a demand-note, it is a bill-head ; 
it is a notice to pay, with an alternative notice 
to quit ; it is the language of the tax-collector, 
the gas-man, the butcher’s man, the baker’s 
boy. These are not people whom we love for 
their master’s sake—however attractive they 
may be for their own. We have no wish to 
meet them—least of all in broad daylight, when 
other people are standing round who will make 
remarks on our indebtedness. Suppose B says 
to C, ““ You owe something to A (he is my mas- 
ter) : how much is the debt?” And D over- 
hears this, and reports it. Thus far we are not 
clear as to who this master is. He might be 
the landlord ; or he might be a Socialist Govern- 
ment that had single-taxed and otherwise 
160 
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annexed the land; he might be the State—in 
which case we pay constrainedly ; he might 
be the Church—in which case we certainly 
refuse to pay; or he might represent some 
private tradesman—in which case we might 
ask him to “call again.” Yet stay, there is 
another alternative: it may be a Christian 
preacher who puts the question ; and perhaps 
when he says Lord, he means not landlord, not 
tax-collector, but just Lover. So we must stop 
and listen to his tale of our obligations. 

Look at John the Baptist, for instance, rough 
child of the desert, brought up outside social 
conventions, a companion of wild beasts and 
in many respects not unlike them : how will he 
be able to turn accountant and present an in- 
telligible bill of duties—that is to say, of things 
due? The Baptist is not at a loss. To one 
inquirer he says, ‘‘ You owe my Lord a coat.” 
To another, ‘‘ You possess superfluous meat, 
due elsewhere than to your own anatomy.” To 
another, ‘‘ You owe a spell of road-making, for 
the kingdom of heaven is near at hand.” To 
another, ‘‘ Your orchard-produce is in demand 
—fruits answerable to amendment of life. Can 
you let me have them?” To another, “ You 
must restore what you took violently away.”’ 
Then, suppose we object that all these are 
duties to men, and that at least he should have 
written out the claim under another bill-head, 
headed not Dr. to Man, but Dr. to the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity. But the Baptist de- 
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clares that it is one and the same firm ; and he 
goes on making out more and longer bills— 
Dr. to Mr. Poor-man, Dv. to Mr. Weak-man, 
Dr. to Mr. Lonely-man, Dr. to Mrs. Widow 
and young Miss Orphan. Assuredly John the 
Baptist is a shrewd accountant, and he re- 
fuses to be paid off with any drafts upon our 
defunct ancestors. Think not to say, ‘‘ We 
can refer you to Abraham to settle our dues 
for us.” The Lord will accept no such out- 
worn currency as traditional or ritual religion 
can offer. 

Here, however, is another and a gentler soul, 
a Christian teacher, also John by name, who 
associates himself with us in debts jointly 
contracted. ‘‘We owe it,” says he. What is 
it, then? For we admit partnership with thee, 
dear apostle. He says, ‘‘ We owe it to lay 
down our lives, thou and I, for the brethren.” 
He means, “I am doing it; but, O brother, 
are you doing it too, or are you only a sleeping 
partner in the company of faithful souls, only 
a nominal force in the alliance of heaven ? ” He 
asks again, “‘ Are we loving our brother, whom 
we have seen, or only telling him about the 
God Whom we have not seen?” Thus it 
appears that both these Johns, the Baptist and 
the Evangelist, make out their bills in the form 
Dr. to Man, with the legend at the top, “‘ How 
much owest thou to my Lord?” Only, with 
the second John, the currency has somewhat 
changed, the counters are different, the coins 
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are new, the money is cruciform: “ He laid 
down His life for us, and we owe it to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.” How much do we 
owe in the same currency of love and sacrifice ? 
For this is a universal coinage. When old age 
had withdrawn the Evangelist from service, and 
when he was shelved—so far as any apostle 
could be put on the shelf—he wrote one day on 
a tiny leaflet of paper to another lonely soul, a 
woman whom the world was leaving behind, 
the words, “‘ Let us love one another ; let us 
walk according to His commandments ; let us 
walk according to the command.” And she 
kept that tiny leaflet, and after awhile, perhaps 
when the writer had departed, the leaf passed 
into the treasury of the Church, and good 
people began to copy it on to the leaves of their 
Bibles, and lo! it is there even to this day. 
John owed her something ; and thus she paid 
him back—both of them well fitted for the 
task of asking other people whether they 
owed anything to their Lord, and how much 
it was. 

Now let us make out these bills again, and 
under their proper head-line. It is not so diffi- 
cult to write the doctrine of Humanity and of 
the two coats, translated into legible English : 
but if you had spoken about Humanity to Paul, 
he would have replied, ‘“‘ The Head of every 
man is Christ.”” Paul does not talk about 
the two coats, one of which must be taken out 
of the box where the moth is eating it ; his coats 
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are the Adamic rags and the Christ enduement, 
the robe of unrighteousness and the robe of 
righteousness, the old man put off and the new 
man put on. His question as to what thou 
owest is accompanied by another question as 
to what thou hast received. He uses the shin- 
ing word grace along with the dark word debt, 
and he would have us realize that the one is 
medicine for the other. So for Paul, the 
redeemed man is a debtor to covenant grace; 
he is bankrupt, and yet abounding. Show him 
that you have a big file of obligations which 
you never have met and never can, he slips on 
to the file another little paper inscribed with 
the words, “‘ Where sin abounded, grace doth 
much more abound.” It is easy for him to pay 
off a shilling, because his Lord has given him a 
sovereigh to pay it with; and he calls this 
sovereign by the name of “ plenteous grace.” 
Thus for Paul the final debt is not the shilling 
but the sovereign ; the debt is ultimately the 
grace. If he had been able to attend our meet- 
ings, he would have exulted to sing: 


“O to grace how great a debtor 
Daily I’m constrained to be.” 


Now, once more, let us watch the Christian 
preacher—who is also the debt-collector—and 
pull out of his pockets some of the bills. This 
time they are labelled plainly enough, ‘“ Dr. 
to Jesus Christ.” Here is one that is very 
common; we may call it a praise-bill. It is 
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very hard to collect : for when people are badly 
off, they say they cannot pay it ; and when they 
are well off, they hardly ever think of paying 
it. The tribute of praise is hard to gather, yet 
the Lord desires it and demands it. Amid the 
adoration of angels and archangels He says, 
“I miss my little human praise’”’; and when- 
ever it rises up, it makes His heart glad. When 
some Christian exclaims, ‘‘O magnify the Lord 
with me!” or, talking to himself, says, ‘“‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul,” that makes our Lord 
glad. He loves to hear the new song practised 
by those in whose mouths He has put it—a 
new song, even praise to our God. But espe- 
cially He loves to see people diligently counting 
their blessings, when it seems as if there were 
very few to count. And when a man is so 
intent on God’s praise that he can make its 
music out of broken strings and with a theme 
of blasted fig-trees and fruitless olive-trees and 
desolate ox-stalls, then there is silence in heaven 
to hear it. 

Here is another bill—the claim for the sur- 
render and service and love of the whole heart. 
Have we paid our love-bills? Its entry is, 
“One whole heart, as per contract.’”’ It was 
made out first in Moses’ name, written very 
legibly, too, on a stone tablet ; but Moses never 
was able to collect it. Then, after awhile, Jesus 
Christ came, and picked up the bits of broken 
legislation. He put them together again, and 
called this man and that man to Him, saying, 
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“What is written in the law? How readest 
thou?’”’ Then, when the command had been 
read over, “‘ With all thy heart, and all thy 
strength, and all thy mind,” some fell to praying, 
and began to say, ‘‘O Lord, let that become 
possible to us by Thy grace, which by nature is 
impossible to us.”” While others set the same 
prayer to music and sang, “‘ Take my life, and let 
it be... . Not a mite would I withhold... . 
Always, only, for my King. . . . Ever, only, 
all for Thee.’”” And so the love-bill was paid 
after all—a little in cash, and the rest in a 
deferred annuity for which eternity promises to 
be too short. 

Then the messenger comes to one who has 
wasted the goods of his Lord, with which at 
least he might have tried to pay; one who, 
when you question him as to how much he 
owes, can only hide his face between hands 
of shame and say, “I have wasted my oppor- 
tunity and thrown away my chance; I can 
never redeem my character.’”’ Yet see, even 
for such as these—Mary Magdalene is one of 
them—the messenger draws them gently to 
the Cross of Jesus, and whispers, “‘ Know you 
not Who bore the blame? ” Or the messenger 
pushes them into the banquet-chamber, where 
the Son of Man is reclining and receiving guests 
invited and those who thought themselves un- 
invited, and presses their faces to His feet, 
their fingers to His seamless robe, their wounds 
to His healing touch. And one and another 
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rise up in amazement at the word of mercy 
which says, ‘‘ Man, be of good courage! Woman, 
be of good cheer! Thy sins, which are many, are 
forgiven thee.”’ 

How much owest thou to thy Lord P 


THE GOSPEL OF GOD = 
THE NOVEL OF GOD 


To write down an equation between Gospel 
and Novel is itselfi—well, a novelty. It would 
be more natural to describe the Gospel as a 
drama, where all the world is a stage and all 
the men and women merely players ; in which 
you and I and the rest come on and pass off, 
moving in relation to one Central Figure and 
one central idea. Or the drama may be nar- 
rowed for us to a Judean or a Galilean stage, 
with Rome to represent the State, and Jerusa- 
lem the Church, and Jesus the eternal Victim 
of the politician and the priest, and multitudes 
of more or less enfranchised and consenting 
voters who cry “ Crucify Him ”’ at the proper 
moment in the play. In truth, we need draw 
no elaborate distinctions between drama and 
novel: literature shows us how easily one is 
converted into the other. Shakespeare finds 
a tale somewhere—say in Plutarch—and writes 
a play ; then comes Charles Lamb and makes a 
book called Tales from Shakespeare, and turns 
the play back again into a tale. To-day, when 
a subject goes on to a film, it may be either a 
novel or a drama ; the film lies about half-way 
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between the two, and touches both. Sooner 
or later the Greeks were bound to try their hand 
at dramatizing the Gospel. If only Euripides 
had been alive in the first century and had 
been converted to Christ, what a Mystery Play 
we might have had—a Divine version of the 
Bacche. For while the Greeks had small taste 
for the novel, they would give their beautiful 
eyes for good drama. 

In common speech we use most of our voca- 
bulary by tradition, and without reflection. 
The right word comes to us by instinct, as part 
of our subconsciousness ; poor and rich have 
it alike, or almost alike; the past had hidden 
it away in a dark cupboard or upon a top-shelf, 
and it was handed down to you automatically. 
When you wanted the word, without any ety- 
mological analysis it sprang up to meet you. 
It was supplied when you tapped the instru- 
ment ; it was prepared for you while you waited, 
and in most cases you had not to wait more 
than a second. Sometimes, especially in wri- 
ting, the pen is poised in mid-air and the goose- 
quill stays its rapid flight, and then the goose 
turns into a hawk and poises itself and pounces 
upon the right word, with infallible assurance 
that it is the right word. At such times we do 
not live by synonyms alone, but by the exact 
words proceeding out of our mental reserves 
and inheritances. There may come a different 
experience, a reflective mood, in which, while 
we are anxious to capture the right word, we 
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want to know why it is the right word. Then 
the philologer and the etymologist take com- 
mand, and they dissect our speech before our 
eyes, they anatomize our understanding, they 
tell us why we said what we did, why we pro- 
nounced it as we did, why we spelt and wrote 
it in that particular way. And if we have 
spoken or spelt or written amiss, they give us 
back our speech in corrected form, and they 
say, ‘‘ This is the right word to use, and this 
is the right way to use it.”” A certain amount 
of such reflection is necessarily part and parcel of 
a good education. We need not become trained 
etymologists ; but we can hardly consent to be 
quite untrained. Our English cannot be “ cut 
upon Greek and Latin,” except by a very few — 
linguistic artists ; yet so far as it is English, and 
made out of English, our general learning and 
common duty constrain us to consider what our 
words mean. 

This somewhat lengthy prologue was. pro- 
voked in my mind when I wrote down the two 
words Gospel and Novel, and asked myself the 
relation between them—in particular the ques- 
tion whether the Gospel was a novel, and if so, 
why it was a novel, and in what sense it could 
be so construed. In starting this question, I 
could not escape the further question as to the 
intrinsic meaning of the two words, and I was 
obliged to make a little philological excursion in 
search of it. The excursion, as I say, was a 
short one. We had no need to go into Greek 
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for Gospel, nor into Latin for Novel ; though it 
could be shown that Gospel was an attempt to 
translate the Greek word Evangelion, which 
means ‘good tidings’”’; and that novel has 
come to us from Latin by way of the Italian. 
novella. But as we can say Gospel or Good- 
spell, without going into Greek, and as we have 
acclimatized the word novel for a long period of 
time as a common adjective so as to make it 
quite at home—well, neither word is an un- 
desirable alien. We will let Gospel stand for 
Good-spell—for a spell or charm, for a recita- 
tion that has charm about it and can keep off 
witches who have charms of a wrong sort and 
spells that donot spell good. We put the proper 
adjective before it, and make it into the fairy- 
tale that it ought to be—something whose 
telling will have a kind of effect upon us like 
a magician’s wand or a wizard’s oracle. The 
Gospel, then, is equated with God’s fairy-tale. 
When we put it in this way, we see that the 
Gospel and the Novel have drawn nearer to 
one another; they are on lines of approach, 
they will presently blend and coincide, the 
Charming News of the one with the Novelty 
of the other. They go very well into the same 
head-line. 

Now let us etymologize again for a few 
moments, because we were using words which 
have somewhat changed their meaning. WhenI 
call the Gospel by the name of charm, lam using 
a word which has acquired an abstract sense 
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and has lost its concrete and original meaning. 
It was once a term which implied the recitation 
of magic words, or the wearing of magic things. 
In ancient literature there are whole collec- 
tions of such magic formule. To this day, the 
ornaments which people carry on their watch- 
chains are called charms ; they once had potency 
to protect their wearers, or to hinder and hurt 
others. The doctors of the schools will tell 
you to take the word charm back to the Latin 
carmen, which we commonly think of as a poem, 
but which was originally a spell. The Gospel, 
then, is a charm in the good sense, in the sense 
of countered evil and reaffirmed good—in the 
sense in which Shakespeare uses it when he 
says of Christmas-time that then 


“No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 
So gracious and so- hallowed is the time.’ 


We still keep some of the old meaning, if only 
half-consciously, when we sing: 


** Jesus, the Name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease.” 


In early days Christians used to believe that 
the Name was an actual and literal charm, the 
very utterance of it a potent spell. We still 
sing : 
“Jesus, the Name high over all, 
O’er earth and sea and sky: 


Angels and men before it fall, 
And devils fear and fly.” 


That verse has all the old-world magic in it. 
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So we may call the Gospel a fairy-tale, and 
equate it with the novel in a modern sense. In 
some ways the presentation of the Gospel in 
literature and in history has suggested this way 
of looking at things. There is magic about it ; 
it is romance, bordering on drama. St. Mark, 
for example, opens his tale by saying bluntly, 
Prologue; and then, Enter a herald. And the 
herald waves his magic wand and threatens 
all kinds of wizard’s work—mountains falling, 
valleys rising, crooked things straightening, and 
then the glow of a magnificent sunrise on the 
far horizon to which he points and says: See 
the Salvation of God. 

St. Matthew is still more dramatic. Before 
he will let the herald of the new magic take 
the platform, he makes a clean sweep of the 
older magic in one impressive scene, which 
brings the wizards from afar, and turns their 
ancient spells into visible worship of a new- 
born King. 

St. Luke is even more of a literary and dra- 
_ maticartist. Heread St. Mark’s brief play, and 
said to himself, ‘“‘ This prologue is too short”’ ; 
so he wrote a longer one. Then he said, “‘ The 
herald is too abrupt ’”’; and so he prepared the 
way of the herald who was to prepare the way 
of the Lord. Then, as he went on, he became 
almost Shakespearian in his method. You 
know how Shakespeare constantly relieves the 
strain of the action by throwing in side-scenes 
or humorous insets. St. Luke does much the 
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same. Unexpected and apparently irrelevant 
characters move across the scene—Pharisees 
and publicans, Samaritans and _prodigals, 
millionaires and paupers—until the Gospel 
stage becomes the world which it is meant to 
represent, and every one can see himself some- 
where in the glass of the story, so that I am 
myself this man, that woman, this young man 
making the great refusal, that young woman 
making the great sacrifice, that faithful fol- 
lower, that hesitant inquirer, that faithless 
disciple. 

And when I speak of the Gospel as a novel, 
and of St. Luke as one of the chief novelists, 
this brings us to a very interesting point— 
the novel as a love-story, and the place of 
women in the great Novel of God. For the 
critics have discovered for us the fact that St. 
Luke discovered the women of the Gospel. To 
take a single instance, it is St. Luke who dis- 
covers Mary and Martha, with Lazarus in the 
background. You would have done it differ- 
ently, and you would have been wrong. You 
would have made Lazarus sit at Jesus’ feet and 
hear His word. Even in the fourth Gospel, 
Lazarus is a mere lay-figure ; poets, like Brown- 
ing and Tennyson, have dressed him up since, 
but the Gospel does not. For St. Luke, the 
novel is not a novel unless women have a 
place in it, and unless they have their right 
place. 

This raises incidentally the question whether 
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the novel can be a novel if women are altogether 
left out, or if there is no love-story in it. When 
we try to answer that question, we say to our- 
selves, if we were to write a tale, would it con- 
tain a love-affair? To which the answer is 
that you would have to act very deliberately 
and with great determination to keep that 
element out. It has been sometimes kept 
out. Robinson Crusoe is an instance, and we 
may add Tveasure Island, which has some 
affinities with Robinson Crusoe. What about 
the Pilgrim’s Progress? That, surely, is Gospel 
equated with Novel. Yet there is a definite 
removal of the opposite sex from the narration. 
Even the Flatterer, who very nearly wrecks the 
Pilgrim at the end of his journey, was a black 
man covered with a white robe. I should have 
made him a very pretty woman in a very 
briliant dress. Not so John Bunyan: he was 
probably writing from experience; and the 
fact that the Flatterer comes near the end of 
the story inclines me to believe that Bunyan, 
in his own latter days, had been subjected to 
approval from unexpected quarters—bishops, 
perhaps, or such-like. In any case, his Flat- 
terer isa man. Even in the second part of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress you find no genuine love- 
story. The episode of Mr. Brisk is introduced 
to illustrate a shallow character, while nothing 
can be more ludicrous than the loves of Matthew 
and Mercy. 

But weare now speaking of novels which are not 
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love-stories, and showing that such exist—great 
novelstoo. Yet the greatest of allnovels cannot 
be constructed in that way. In the Old Testa- 
ment, indeed, there are genuine love-passages— 
as between Isaac and Rebekah; between Jacob 
and Rachel; and to some extent, with an added 
pathos, between Abraham and Sarah. More- 
over we have one whole book which is an idyll 
of love, an epithalamium or bridal-song, besides 
some similar compositions in the Book of Psalms. 
Why have we nothing of the kind in the New 
Testament? Had the human race suddenly 
gone blind or become defective ? Some modern 
literary artists have tried to mend the supposed 
defect—Renan, impertinently, with suggestions 
as to Jesus and the Magdalene ; Baring-Gould, 
ridiculously, by throwing Paul into the arms of 
Lydia. But they missed the point of the Gospel : 
it ought to be, say they, a love-story, and we 
must make it one. If they had understood how 
the Sufi mystics speak about God and the soul, 
they would have discerned what is hidden away 
under the generality, ‘‘Godso loved the world,” 
and the particular and specialized ‘‘ whosoever ”’ 
—the truth which is more explicitly confessed 
by St. Paul, “The Son of God loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.” In the real Gospel, 
the issue of life is deliberately narrowed. In 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It half a dozen love- 
stories are blended in the final scene, and Hymen 
is invoked for collective benediction of the 
crowd. But there is nocrowd in the New Testa- 
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ment. Here it is God and the soul; here it is 
Christ and the Church. St. John bids us gaze 
at the array of the Bride who is the Lamb’s 
wife. This was his Divine love-story ; and for 
him its action contains the whole mystery and 
meaning of things, the intelligible side of an 
otherwise unintelligible or only half-intelligible 
universe. For that reason, even when he is 
writing Apocalypse, which ordinarily excludes 
love-making, St. John is the novelist of the 
soul. He carries the novel forward into the 
farthest realms of novelty that can be imagined, 
where all things are made new by One Who sits 
on the throne of the world and on the throne of 
the soul: for, as we have said, the drama of the 
worldis really a novel. Othat God would send 
to-day more Johannine preachers, with Johan- 
nine experiences, who could speak to us of Love 
Divine—even if the earth should be burning to 
its last ashes around them! Here and there 
is one who comes near to what we want. An 
irregularly ordained person like Tagore is some- 
times peculiarly Johannine—almost a Sufi, very 
nearly a saint. Could anything be more Johan- 
nine than that story which Tagore fashions of 
the beggar woman who waits the passing of the 
King ? 

**T wondered who was this raed of an Ene 

I stood waiting for alms to be given unasked, 
And for wealth scattered on all sides in the dust. 


Thy glance fell upon me, and thou camest down with a 
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Then of a sudden thou didst hold out thy right hand and say, 
‘What hast thou to give to me?’ 

Ah! what a kingly jest was it to open its palm of a beggar 
to beg! 





I was confused and stood undecided, 

And then from my wallet I slowly took out the least grain of 
corn and gave it to thee. 

But how great was my surprise when at the day’s end I 
emptied my bag on the floor to find a least little grain 
of gold among the poor heap. 

I bitterly wept, and wished that I had had the heart to give thee 
my all.” 


Now let us return to our starting-point, the 
comparison of the novel with the drama, and 
let us ask the question how a true novel ought 
to end. We know what the answer is in the 
case of a Greek drama : it will be the vindication 
of Necessity as being mightier than Free-will, 
it will be the denial of ultimate Justice. God 
will bring certain results into being, but they will 
be the unexpected things that will happen and 
the expected things that will not occur, over 
which the chorus will moralize, the last word 
of the drama being that ‘“‘ you never can tell.” 
It is all a big query, a gigantic mark of interro- 
gation. 

The genius of the novel is entirely different. 
It is evolved out of the folk-tale, and its goal 
is the statement that they all lived happily, 
or they both lived happily, for ever after. All 
the giants are dead, all the lost are found. It 
is only in modern times that the Greek ending 
has been attached to the novel—for instance 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, who is essentially Greek, 
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and whose gods have all the moral irrelevance 
of the Olympians themselves. I admit that 
the close of Robinson Crusoe is a little formless ; 
he ought to have been roasted by the savages, 
with Friday for a second course, or, better still, 
have been rescued by a Caribbean Pocahontas! 
I recognize the literary bathos in Jvanhoe, when 
the Saxon who has been duly slain comes to 
life again, to make a satisfactory closing scene 
before the curtain comes down finally. I admit 
that the Vicar of Wakefield is morally inade- 
quate when it proves, after all, that the young 
lady was legally married to her seducer, and 
therefore no injustice has been done to anyone. 
But these are mere surface blemishes; the 
instinct of the artist is right, in the same way 
as the instinct of the nurse is right in the ballad 
of Lady Clare: 


“©«O God be thank’d!’ said Alice the nurse, 
That all comes round so just and fair.” 


God certainly will not be thanked, if His machine 
of necessity turns out what is unjust and unfair. 
So, if our translation of Gospel into the terms of 
a love-story in which—to use the language of the 
Odes of Solomon, or of the Sufis— 


‘“‘The lover has found the Beloved,” 


be a correct translation, we must ask a final 
question and inquire if it is right to infer and 
conclude that they did live happily after and 
ever after. We know that the classical autho- 
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rities say so ; they advise us that ‘‘ man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy Him for 
ever,” and they have a long picture-gallery 
in illustration of the joys referred to. Unfor- 
tunately for us, we of the present day belong 
to a Church which has lost its eschatology, and 
we are going about with lanterns and sweeping 
the house to see if we can find it. Can a 
Church subsist without a Doctrine of the Last 
Things? That is one of the problems of our 
time. How does the novel end? The Apoca- 
lypse says, “‘ with wedding bells.” ‘‘ Come,’’ 
says the angel to the author, ‘‘I will show thee 
the Bride, the Lamb’s wife.” But the first 
vision of her gracious form and beauteous array 
is a vision set in the framework of this world, 
and the tabernacle of God descends from heaven 
to men. The Apocalypse goes on to further 
visions, and ends, or should have ended, with 
the fundamental note of the Gospel, which is 
the word “‘ Come ’’—writ large, as John Bunyan 
would say. Such pictures are said to be out of 
date, and in part believe it. But their modern 
substitutes do not inspire in us the sense which 
Bunyan had, after a glimpse through the 
momentarily open doors of Paradise, ‘‘ which 
when I had seen, I wished myself among them.”’ 
Do we say that, after reading Raymond? 
Will anyone offer us extreme unction from that 
quarter? Is it not altogether probable that, 
if the last offices were presented to us in such 
a form, we would be provoked to reply ; 
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“Sing me a verse of There is a land of pure 
delight; for 


«There remaineth a rest to the people of God, 
And I have had troubles enough for one.’”’ 


HOUSE-MOVING 


A RECENT reviewer in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment began his discourse by the observation 
that “‘ nothing can provide an author with quite 
so pleasant a decoy as the persuasion that his 
chosen theme is in the nature of virgin soil.” 
This judgment of the deceptive nature and 
illusory character of a selected theme may very 
well be applied to the subject before us; so that 
we may not make the mistake of supposing 
that we are the first who have had to move house, 
or the first to live in a time when moving the 
habitation was imperative, but possession and 
occupation of the same lay outside practical 
politics. For, as the wise man said, speaking in 
the name of Solomon, ‘‘ That which hath been 
is now, and that which is to be hath already 
been.” 

In regard to the present house-famine and the 
problem of the actual possession of your house, 
it may be lawful to quote a secular author. In 
Romeo and Jultet we find the heroine of the play 
in a mixed experience of ecstatic joy and con- 
tingent disappointment : 

“O, I have bought the mansion of a love, 
But not possess’d it.’ 
182 
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Now, clearly we can deduce from this outburst 
that Shakespeare at least knew something abouta 
state of society in which houses were bought and 
sold without immediate or vacant possession, 
as it is called; and this may be taken as a 
proof that the problem which confronts us at 
the present day is not one which has appeared 
for the first time in the history of the world. 
The same, indeed, would be true if we were 
considering, not the paucity, but the plenitude 
of vacant houses. Here, again, we may quote 
from a good author. John Bunyan tells us that 
when his Pilgrim was painfully finding his way 
to the Wicket Gate, he was stopped by Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, who had a short and un- 
evangelical way of relieving him of his burden ; 
who took him, or rather directed him, to the 
village of Morality. ‘‘In yonder village,”’ said 
he, “‘ there dwells a gentleman, whose name is 
Legality. . . . Hishouseis not quitea mile from 
this place; andif he should not be at home him- 
self, he hath a pretty young man to his son, whose 
name is Civility, who can do it (to speak on) as 
well as the old gentleman himself. There, I 
say, thou mayest be eased of thy burden, and 
if thou art not minded to go back to thy former 
habitation, as indeed I would not wish thee, 
thou mayest send for thy wife and children to 
this village, where there are houses now stand 
empty, one of which thou mayest have at 
reasonable rates: provision is there also cheap 
and good.” Here we have the opposite state 
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of things to what Shakespeare described, 
and we infer that Bunyan must have lived 
(shall we say) before the war, and in a 
world where the housing problem was not 
pressing. 

And now let us turn from these preliminary 
observations to the general problem of house- 
moving, as it presents itself to us in our own 
day and in our own experience, and let us leave 
these secular and semi-secular writers, and > 
inquire what patience and comfort we can find 
in the Scriptures and what help and hope we 
can gather therefrom. 

It may be taken as certain and axiomatic that 
there are always Scriptures which are applicable 
to the conditions in which we find ourselves, 
special Scriptures for special exigencies. There 
must be, for example, a ‘‘ Zeppelin Psalm ” to 
say or sing in war-time on the occasion of air- 
raids. Clearly, whatever may have been the 
circumstances of the original writer of Psalm xci, 
the promises, “‘ He shall cover thee with His 
feathers and under His wings shalt thou trust,” 
and “ Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night,’’ are much more necessary and much 
more applicable to our modern warfare and 
modern need than they could possibly have been 
to any wandering Jew two or three thousand 
years ago, when aeroplanes and explosives had 
not been invented nor Zeppelins dreamed of. 
So we say and sing, with at least an equal force 
and intensity : 
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“In God I have found a retreat 
Where I can securely abide ; 
No refuge, no rest so complete, 
And here I intend to reside.’’ 


Gipsy Smith testifies that our soldiers at the 
front would sing, while they were shelled in their 
trenches, ‘‘ Cover my defenceless head with the 
shadow of Thy wing.” 

Just as Scripture presents us with what we may 
call a “‘ Zeppelin Psalm,” it supplies us also with 
what we may call an ‘‘ Earthquake Psalm,” to 
be said or sung during earthquakes. There are 
two reasons for believing that Psalm xlvi is, at 
least in part, an ‘‘ Earthquake Psalm.” One is 
its language, which tells us that ‘God is our 
refuge and strength . . . therefore will we not 
fear, though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea.” 
The other is that we have an experimental 
illustration how this psalm once coincided with 
an earthquake, as if they had been timed to 
travel together. There was an earthquake in 
London while John Wesley was preaching in 
the City Road chapel. Naturally the congrega- 
tion were alarmed ; perhaps they thought the 
last day, or the last but one, had arrived. But 
the means of dispelling their fears was the 
preacher’s voice reciting those verses, ‘‘ God is 
our refuge . . . though the earth be removed.”’ 
Thus the psalm and the earthquake are co- 
ordinated ; indeed, we can hardly have one with- 
out the other. The psalm was born amid 
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the shaking: its confidence is the child of 
the uncertainty, at least for those who know 
God. 

In the same way, if we encounter disaster at 
sea from torpedoes and submarines, we can 
never forget that the psalm on a certain day of 


danger was Psalm cxxiv, which tells us: “ If it 
had not been the Lord Who was on our side... 
then they had swallowed us up quick . . . then 


the proud waters had gone over our soul.”’ 

But what can the Scriptures say on the 
subject of house-moving which shall be edifying 
or helpful? The passage that comes to my 
mind in this connexion is that lovely chapter in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where 
St. Paul writes about the dissolution of his 
earthly house and the acquisition of a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
In the previous chapter the apostle has gathered 
up all the weights of his various afflictions and 
thrown them into a scale against an opposite 
weight of glory; and he stands to watch which 
scale will kick the beam. Mentally, he was 
making a little Hebrew play upon words. For 
the Hebrew word for ‘glory’ appears to be 
connected with a root which means “to be 
heavy.”” So St. Paul knows etymologically 
which scale declines, and which rises. For if 
glory be heavy, and be our real weight, then 
relatively our light affliction must be more than 
counter-balanced ; it isnot merely compensated, 
it is out-reckoned, it is reduced to zero, it is 
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nullified. Our light affliction is but momentary : 
our weight of glory is far more exceeding and 
eternal. Temporal things cannot weigh against 
eternal things; transient things do not count 
against abiding experiences. 

Then, when the apostle has stated this, he 
begins to prepare for house-moving : ‘‘ We know 
that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle be 
broken up, we have a house not made with 
hands.”” The problem before him is a housing 
problem: how to get a decent and a permanent 
soul-dwelling, instead of a mortal mud-hut and 
earth-house, or a tent that has rents in it and 
lets in the water and flaps with every high wind. 
Commentators point out that in using the 
language ‘‘earthly house of this tabernacle ”’ 
St. Paul was referring to his own daily occupa- 
tion as a tent-maker, or at least a weaver of 
cloth with which tents were made; but I do 
not think that much can be made of such a 
reference. What the apost’ was really con- 
cerned with was not so much the tent and the 
associated life in a tent as the discomfort of the 
tent. The real thought i tis mind was the 
burdensomeness of life. ‘‘ We that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened ”’; twice 
over he says it, so that we may be sure what he 
is really thinking and feeling. It is the problem 
of soul-life under body-conditions, when those 
conditions are becoming every day more threaten- 
ing and more impossible of permanence ; when 
the machine, even a good machine, begins to 
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creak and mutter, ‘‘ I can’t go on much further,” 
“You mustn’t drive me so fast, or I shall break 
down altogether.’”’ We can almost hear the 
apostle changing the gear as he toils up the 
last of the uphill slopes on a road that winds 
uphill to the very end. And then rises before 
him the prospect of a newer and better house 
into which he is to move. Where is it? Just 
round the corner, brother ; just over the street, 
sister ; across the brook in Sun Street, my 
friend. 


“Close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun.” 


So we may head this chapter, “‘ St. Paul and his 
housing problem.” He is, in fact, living in a 
slum, and he has waked up to the fact. 

What is it that constitutes a slum? When 
we try to examine and define, we are struck by 
the deficiency of light, and of air, and of water. 
“ How ridiculous,” you reply; ‘‘surely there can 
be no such defect .as a lack of light! Why, the 
earth is wrapped round with it like a garment, 
even as God is. You can have all you want, 
and all that exists.” But no; there are badly 
lighted houses, into which the sun shines inade- 
quately ; there are cities where light is a com- 
modity which men steal from one another, where 
he who owns it puts up a notice, ‘ Ancient 
Lights,” to prevent his neighbours from building 
too close to him; and when, if you interfere 
with what little sunshine a man has, he will 
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interfere with the few shekels you possess. Yet 
you would say @ priovi that there is always 
plenty of light. 

The same is true with regard to air. There 
seems to be plenty of air, and most of it good 
and well mixed. But if you had to teach 
crowded classes in a slum-school, you would 
promptly discover that the school stole and 
consumed your oxygen ; there is not enough to 
go round. All great cities are air-starved. 

As for water, when we look at the map there 
appears plenty of it: three-fifths of the whole 
globe are covered with sea. Our planet is not 
like the moon seen through a telescope, which 
astronomers say appears to be absolutely dry. 
But in a slum the conditions of nature are 
broken. For St. Paul life was slum-life in this 
sense, that he could obtain no sufficient amount of 
elementary necessities. In particular, it was the 
body that was a slum to the soul, a poor-house 
_ to the spirit. He held somewhat the same view 
as Browning : 

“The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, 


And the man said, ‘Am I your debtor ?’ 
And the Lord said, ‘ Not yet; but keep it as clean as you 


can, 
And then I will let you a better.’”’ 


That is St. Paul’s position. He has a better 

house, and he is going to move into it before 

long. The house that he inhabits at present he 

calls his earthly house ; he numbers it among 

the things of which he has just been speaking— 
A.P.H.—I3 
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things transient, which do not weigh against 
things eternal. 

Then the apostle changes his figure, and having 
talked of tents, he goes on to talk of raiment. 
He says that he is clothed with his house, and 
he hopes soon to be better clad; he treats his 
body as the robe of the soul—what the logicians 
call a separable accident—and says that it does 
not fit. Every one understands what it means 
when clothes do not fit—garments that are too 
long or too short, too lean or too lank; clothes 
that pinch too much here and hang too loosely 
there. St. Paul longs for a soul-robe which will 
exactly fit his soul, which will not hinder its 
motions or depress its activities. This he calls 
his robe from heaven. He is watching the white 
robes in the great procession of the redeemed, 
if he may (as Bunyan puts it) be clad in such 
garments as they. 

Let us return to the question of house-moving 
and the correlated question of the transient 
tent-life. The Scriptures tell us constantly to 
look away from the transient to the eternal. 
The Pauline figure occurs constantly with the 
Pauline meaning. People hardly realize the 
place which house-moving has had in the history 
of religion. Why, it is the dominant factor ! 
Take the case of Abraham, for example. The 
Lord said to him, ‘‘ Come out from thy kindred 
and thy father’s house’’; so he became a 
“come-outer,”’ like all great religious.reformers. 
There was a residence ‘“‘ To Let” at Ur of the 
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Chaldees. When they asked for the address of 
the late tenant, they got the information that 
no one knew where he was gone, and he did not 
even know himself where he was going. That is 
the description of the Friend of God—a house- 
mover. We might almost coin a proverb and 
say : 





Qui domum non audet movere, mundum 
nunguam moveltt. 


Great religious lessons have been sometimes 
taught symbolically by the pulling up of the 
stakes and the folding up of the tent. There is 
the case of Ezekiel, for example—the Lord told 
him to prepare his stuff for removal in the sight 
of the people, and his little bale of prophetic 
possessions lay packed at the door, in order that 
they might have this object-lesson. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we read of generations of 
saints who lived in tabernacles with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the heirs with them of the 
same promise ; and these tent-dwellers looked 
for a city which had foundations, whose builder 
and maker, whose craftsman and architect, was 
God—the city which can never be a slum. 

Even our Lord Himself cast His life into 
this mould. If we accept the interpretation of 
that life given by the fourth Gospel, we find 
that the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us in a tent ; that is to say, He had an earthly 
tabernacle, and at times He sighed and groaned 
in it, along with the rest of the groaning creation. 
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But the same Evangelist tells us that at the end 
He wanted Home in place of Tent, and the 
Father’s House—that comprehensive term which 
takes in and absorbs all lesser mansions—instead 
of a permanence in earthly conditions and a 
perpetuation of merely earthly life. So He too 
had a house-moving, and He has promised to 
come and help us in ours. He speaks of “‘ pre- 
paring a place for us,’’ and we begin to under- 
stand what this implies: He is going to see us 
out, and to welcome usin. That does not mean 
bare boards and unlighted rooms and unspread 
tables: it means the lamp’s flash and the 
trumpet’s peal and the Master’s lips aglow; it 
means a table spread before us in the presence 
of finally discomfited enemies—before us and 
Him—and the Lord’s own house in which to 
abide for ever. 

“‘ Here have we no continuing city, but we seek 
the one that is tocome.”’ I believe I have had 
this for a life-text, as often as any in the Bible. 
I have written it in visitors’ books at home and 
abroad, in the registers of monasteries where I 
have sojourned, and in homes to which I have 
been made welcome. If one expected to have 
so foolish a thing as a grave-stone, this text 
might well be inscribed thereon. 

How many removals have you had in life? 
How many more can you endure? Having 
taken part in about a dozen, I begin to suspect 
that there may be some movings-on even in the 
world which is hall-marked with eternity. There 
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is a prophetic verse in In M emoriam which 
speaks of progress even there: 


“‘Rapt from the fickle and the frail 
With gather’d power, yet the same, 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from veil to veil.” 


_ Every veil has its high-priest, and each suc- 
ceeding orb its angel-ministry; and above 
all other ministries and ministrants there is 
One with Whom we go “hand in hand far 
into bliss,” and with the fear of change left 
far behind. 

How do we acquire such a progressive being, 
such an upward and onward life? In one sense, 
it has been purchased for us; in another sense, 
it must be purchased by us. In one sense, the 
soul learns that “‘ ’Tis heaven alone that is given 
away ”’; inanother sense, the soul has to confess, 
‘‘ With a great price I obtained this freedom.”’ 
We can see the truth darkly in the glass of 
one of Tennyson’s earlier poems, which has 
the most beautiful picture of the earthly house 
that is being dissolved, and the house from heaven 
that cannot be: 


‘‘ Life and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and windows wide: 
Careless tenants they ! 


«* All within is dark as night ; 
In the windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 
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‘“Come away; no more of mirth 
Is here or merry-making sound. 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


“Come away; for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell ; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have stayed with us!” 


“Have bought a mansion incorruptible ’’— 
with immediate possession. 


NOW 


THE use of a Bible text-book, especially of such 
a text-book as Daily Light, has had experimental 
justification. Often it has proved the medicine 
of the day, on the table of the day. If wecould 
only carry a very limited medicine-chest, this 
would be the kind of vade-mecum that we should 
choose for “ First-aid ’—yes, and for “ Last- 
aid’ as well! It would be a better companion 
for the last sleep, or the last conflict, than, for 
example, Newman’s Dream of Gerontius, which 
Gordon carried with him to Khartoum. Not 
that any text-books can be substitutes for the 
Bible ; the loss is ours if they usurp its place. 
On the other hand, such books furnish us with 
little epitomes of doctrine, which are very valu- 
able to those who wish to connect Evangelical 
experience with Scripture teaching—and these 
two must be interrelated if both of them are 
true. Well-selected text-books bring out also 
the internal harmony of Scripture with itself, 
the connexion between the Old Law and the 
New, in such a way as to show us how that 
organism which we call the Church was con- 
ceived, and how it developed, and the phases of 
its groowthand change. Whatever we may think 
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of particular text-books like Daily Light, all of 
us, aS soon as we become serious students of 
Scripture, are engaged on similar lines, trying to 
collect all the promises that bear on particular 
situations and all the teaching that belongs to 
particular subjects. 

Let us try to construct one page of such a 
text-book. We will take a single word, con- 
veying a single idea which has great force in 
Evangelical teaching, the thought of a present 
salvation, such as may be crystallized into a 
single word “‘ Now.’’ We set down some texts 
as follows: 


Now are we the children of God (1 John iii 1). 

Who were not a people, now a people: 

Who had not been mercied, but now have obtained 
mercy (I Pet. ii Io). 

Who were erst darkness, but mow are light in the 
Lord (Eph. v 8). 

Now have we received reconciliation (Rom. v 11). 

Now is there no condemnation (Rom. viii 1). 

Now is the accepted time: 

Now the day of salvation (2 Cor. vi 2). 


When we have made such a list of texts for 
the day, we can at once begin to draw certain 
conclusions. First of all, we note an Evangelic 
harmony in the teaching of three great apostles. 
The Now of salvation is catholic doctrine. If 
you had gone to Antioch, or to Ephesus, or to 
Corinth, or to Rome, you would have heard the 
primitive saints setting the same adverb to 
music, and the teachers of the saints presenting 
the same goal before the eyes of those who were 
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willing to run for it—the goal of a present salva- 
tion, an immediate reconciliation and enlighten- 
ment. Let it be granted, if you will, that the 
apostles did not always and altogether agree with 
one another : they varied in their customs, they 
sometimes disagreed over the list of foods which 
they thought were lawful, they conserved more 
or less out of their Jewish past and disputed 
over the proportion that was to be conserved. 
But there can be no doubt about their agreement 
that salvation is in the present tense, and that 
it occupies the whole area and meaning of the 
word Now. Grant, if you will, that Peter and 
Paul were at some sort of variance in Antioch. 
Paul will not withstand Peter to the face when 
Peter rises in the assembly and begins to say, 
“We were once not the people of God, but now 
we are the people of God.’’ And if Peter really 
said that there were some things in Paul’s 
writings hard to be understood and capable of 
being put on the rack, the doctrine that ‘‘ now 
is the day of salvation’ was certainly not 
included among them. No doubt John and 
Paul held variant eschatologies; Paul knows 
everything that is going to happen at the end, 
and sometimes modifies his views en route, as, 
for instance, in passing from the First Epistle to 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians ; whereas 
John has dropped all the last things overboard, 
except the Last Day. But when John says, 
Beloved, now are we God’s bairns, Paul will add, 
Now have we received the reconcihation. The 
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present tense unites them, where the future 
might possibly have made them diverge spiritu- 
ally, the one from the other. And when Paul 
exhorts the believers of his own day to be all 
of one mind and to say the same thing—this 
must be one of the chief things which he wanted 
them to say, that we are now justified by faith, 
and that we now have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

More important even than the consensus of 
the apostles with one another in this catholic 
thought and catholic experience is the fact that 
they are at the same time in agreement with 
their Lord and Master. Clearly all their sup- 
posed catholicity will be valueless if it can be 
shown that they agreed to teach something 
which Jesus had never taught. So we notice 
that our Lord also shuts us up into the present 
tense, and into the present tense of a particu- 
lar verb. In what form will He question us, 
if He takes us aside, as He took Peter, for per- 
sonal examination and criticism ? Does He use 
the past tense and say, “Simon, son of Jona, 
lovedst thou Me?” The man thus addressed 
would catch the sound that intimates the 
past in the verb, and would hang his remorse- 
ful head the deeper: a single letter of the 
alphabet would burn out his blushing penitent 
face into the cold ashes of despair. Or the Lord, 
perchance, will talk to him in the future tense 
and ask, “Simon, son of Jona, wilt thou love 
Me?” But his impotent spirit cannot face the 
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future ; the past glares at him over the top of 
it. He will say: 


“Can I love, and love enough, 
Doubtful if I love at all ?”’ 


How can the backslider predict what he will do, 
when he is haunted by his backsliding? Pre- 
diction for the most part is accumulated experi- 
ence, and with his past against him, how dare 
he predict ? Remembering Peter’s boast that in 
his love and fidelity to Jesus he went beyond any 
other apostle, it would have been natural enough 
to frame the query, “‘ Lovedst thou more than 
these?’ But that question had already been 
answered in the negative ; to ask it again would 
be like the surgeon who tears open wounds to 
see if they are healed properly, not like the 
surgeon who passes his hand over the scar and 
affirms the wound to be gone. Suppose you 
tried to alter one line of our English hymn by 
the addition of a single letter, and sang: 


‘* Hark! my soul, it is the Lord, 
°*Tis thy Saviour; hear His word ; 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee, 
‘Say, poor sinner, lovedst thou Me ?’” 


we should at once recognize that the Gospel 
was gone, while the music had disappeared also. 
In His triple questioning of Simon Peter by the 
lake-side, our Lord was not saying something 
merely historical and reminiscent—though there 
is both history and reminiscence in the words 
“ more than these.”” But He was not recalling 
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Peter’s temperature, as it had been marked on 
the chart so many days ago. Jesus was testing 
him for a living glow which might be thought 
to have died away, and now it flamed up again ; 
the man resumes his right to say ‘“‘I love,’”’ and 
will maintain it—as witness the words in his 
Epistle, “Whom not seeing, we love; and in 
Whom believing, we rejoice.” Jesus and His 
apostle will be at one, not merely on that day 
of restoring grace, but for all time, in the Now of 
a present love and in the relation of a present 
Saviour to a present saint. 

Look at this in another passage. In his 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians Paul is speak- 
ing of ‘‘ the accepted time,” and of “‘ the day of 
salvation.’’ He takes that out of Isaiah xlix 8, 
where it was not even a prophecy ; the Hebrew 
verbs actually stand in the past tense, and not 
in the familiar future of prophetic speech : 


“In a time accepted have I heard thee, 
In salvation’s day have I succoured thee.’ 


The apostle tears the text away from Isaiah, and 
from Isaiah’s or Israel’s past : he says, that is 
mine, that accepted time, that salvation—now. 
Is this crooked exegesis? Is Paul handling the 
Word of God deceitfully ? In reality he is doing 

almost the same thing which our Lord did when 
_ He opened His public ministry. The “ accept- 
able year of the Lord,’”’ which Jesus says He is 
come to proclaim (using Isaiah’s very phrase), 
means the very same thing as “the accepted 
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time ” which Paul appropriates. Notice the 
way in which the Lord turned everything past 
and everything prophetic into terms of present 
salvation, when He said, “This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” Thus the 
acceptable year is the same as the accepted 
time; it is the present and eternal Now. A 
year of grace, a time of blessing—and it is now. 
Paul’s doctrine of present salvation is his 
Master’s doctrine too. We may not set the 
one against the other ; for they are the same. 
Certain early Fathers of the Church gave a 
wrong interpretation to “‘the acceptable year of 
the Lord ’”’; they supposed that our Lord’s 
ministry lasted for a twelvemonth, and that 
year was, therefore, the annus mirabilis. But 
Jesus proclaims that the annus mirabilis is now ; 
He would not have us gaze back wistfully and 
say “it was then.”” The real day of salvation 
is always present and eternal. We must not 
confuse the historical record with the spiritual 
fact. Both are true; but for us the latter is 
the more vital. Let us grant that there are 
memorable days of the Lord occurring in history. 
Thus, for instance, in connexion with the Franco- 
German war of 1870, people recall that a.D. 1870 
was a wonderful vintage year. So, without 
doubt, was A.D. 29—or whatever was the exact 
date when our Lord trod the wine-press alone— 
a great vintage year assuredly, verified by the 
company who were presently filled with the new 
wine’s foaming flow. And we, who are con- 
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noisseurs in the kingdom of God, also have our 
vintage years ranging from Pentecost onwards ; 
but after we have recalled these great and 
notable days of the Lord, there is one summary 
which covers and contains them all; it is the 
confession, ‘‘ My cup runneth over.” And that 
is not merely historical, it is present and eternal : 
we are living in the annus mirabilis now. 

Perhaps at the Church’s beginning men were 
too much disposed to watch for the annus 
mirabilis as conditioned by periodic movements. 
Then everything seemed to be revolving in 
cycles ; there were ages of gold and of silver 
which had passed away, ages of brass and iron 
that were pressing on; but the “ whirligig of 
time ”’ would bring in its revenges; the ancient 
kingdom of Saturn would return at last. Such 
was Vergil’s dream, 


Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 


for he too has something of salvation’s now 
breaking through his poetry. The old prophets 
had spoken of ‘‘times of refreshing ”’ and of 
“times of restoration,’’ which were to come from 
the presence of the Lord. But the sense of 
some vast cyclical movement is over-mastered 
and displaced by an experience of present joy 
in the present salvation ; by the realization of 
gracious promises made good to ourselves and to 
our children ; and by the assurance that “ this 
is that ’’ which had been spoken by the prophet 
Joel, this “ which you now hear and which you 
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now see.” It was at Pentecost that Christianity 
captured the present tense for ever. The like 
happens in our own personal experiences, where- 
in Divine grace obliterates the past, captures 
and endows the present, and consecrates the 
future. Now is the day of salvation ! 


CHRIST AND HIS DISCIPLES — 


In the brief notes of the Christian movement 
furnished by St. Mark we find the key to the 
formation of the Church in a simple statement 
that Jesus “‘ chose twelve that they might be 
with Him,’ accompanied by the gracious supple- 
mentary information of another Evangelist 
that He took them into one house, or home, 
with Him. ‘‘ These men,” says H. G. Wood, 
“are chosen to be with Jesus, a phrase peculiar 
to Mark, which discloses the meaning of the 
secret of discipleship. Bousset rightly asks, 
“In which of the Old Testament prophets does 
personal intercourse with disciples, this gradual 
outpouring of the wealth of the soul into the 
souls of others, play such a part as it does in 
the case of Jesus?’’ This association is the 
law of the Church, and this home is the symbol 
of the Church. You cannot make the Church 
in any other way than by the attraction of men 
to Jesus Christ, and by their consequent associa- 
tion with one another in Him. Twelve men 
had found their Master and were prepared to 


1 Bousset, Jesus, p. 17. H. G. Wood, Comm. on Mark, 
in loc. See also what is said on this in Aavon’s Breastplate, 
pp. 94 ff. 
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call Him so ; and He too, on His part, was pre- 
pared to be called so. ‘‘ You call me Master 
and you call me Lord,” said He, ‘‘ and there 
you are right.”” We might describe it a Round 
Table—only a round table has no head to it. 
In the Gospels it is more like a long table, per- 
haps like the table in Leonardo da Vinci’s 
picture of the Last Supper; and Matthew’s 
arrangement is very likely primitive, in which 
the twelve apostles enter in pairs, one on this 
side and one on that. 

At all events, the disciples are there together, 
with their lives centralized. 


*‘ Throughout the universe of bliss, 
The centre, Thou, and Sun.’’ 


That was true at the beginning, when one 
house would hold them all ; but it still remained 
true as time went on. For instance, at the 
beginning of the second century, Aristides the 
Apologist wrote: ‘‘ We Christians count our 
genealogy from Jesus Christ, Who had twelve 
disciples who went out into all the world and 
discoursed of His majesty.”’ If Aristides had 
used modern language, he might have said: 
“We Christians are a solar system. Con- 
sidered separately, we are planets; con- 
sidered in the totality, we are a system; we 
are individual believers, we are collectively an 
- Ecclesia, a Church. Individually, we are the 
elect ; taken together, we are the whole family in 
heaven and on earth.” That figure of the solar 
A.P.H.—I4 
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system serves as well as any to describe the life 
of the Church, because it preserves the idea of 
the individual relationship, which must have 
preceded the formation of any collective unity. 
Well, the planets have their own peculiarities, 
such as rings and belts and canals and other 
delightful oddities, not one of which is really 
necessary to the definition of a planet. And 
one planet does not rail at another because it 
has not a ring, or because there are no canals 
on its surface. They go on their own way, as 
Hegel says, like blessed gods, which I suppose 
implies or includes that they recognize variety 
in their own blessedness. And then it is lovely 
to see them imitate their great central Luminary 
and His all-comprehending attraction by such 
little luminosities and attractivenesses as they 
are able to exhibit on their own account. I 
prefer a planet which has a moon, or three or 
four moons, as many as it is capable of taking 
with it on its celestial march. What a comfort 
it is that the words, ‘I, and the children whom 
God has given me,” are not limited to Christ’s 
own lips, but that they are lent to us and trans- 
ferred out of His heavenly Psalter into our little 
praise-book, 

Our Lord is the centre of an infinite world of 
souls. He is the centre of a world of redeemed 
souls, those whom He calls the elect. And 
within the elect He is the centre of various 
subordinate elections, for there are circles within 
circles and groups within groups. And in 
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every ecclesia there are ecclesia. Every ecclesia 
has at least one ecclesia intra ecclesiam, and I 
suspect that of the Great Church it is also true 
that it has an ecclesia extra ecclesiam. Some- 
times they are called “ other sheep ” ; but how 
many of them there are, we do not know. Some- 
times we think there may be more on the out- 
side than there are on the inside, especially 
when great questions come to be faced or great 
problems to be solved. 

The apostle Paul once tried his hand at 
delineating this solar system. He put his com- 
passes on the paper, and sketched a number 
of concentric rings. There are, he said, first 
apostles, second prophets, third pastors and 
teachers, and so on ; and all persons with orderly 
minds try to imitate his concentric arrange- 
ments. The hymn-writers do it: “ Apostles, 
prophets, martyrs there, around my Saviour 
stand.”” Thename “apostle ’’ stands for ‘‘ man 
of the inner circle.” And the inner circle 
is taken to exist in the next world as well as 
in this; for we can hardly imagine St. John, 
who leans on Jesus’ breast at the Last Supper, 
placed in any very different position at the 
great Marriage Supper of the Lamb ; the man 
must lie then, “‘as he lay once, breast to breast 
with God.” 

On the other hand, we must not be too rigid 
in our conceptions of relationship to Jesus. If 
we make the apostles the inner circle, we shall 
have projected all the women to the circum- 
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ference, and He did not tolerate that when He 
was here on earth. If men could follow Him, 
women followed Him also. If men could love 
Him, they could too. The fact is, there are circles 
and circles, groups and groups, and any one 
of them is of the nature of a Church and has 
the privileges of a calling. There is Bethany, 
for instance—Bethany where Jesus loved and 
Jesus wept. The two things go together in the 
Divine life. But the loving together and weep- 
ing together make a Church—the Church means 
a united capacity for loving and a common 
capacity for tears. You cannot make it any 
other way ; try and leave either of them out, 
and see what kind of a result you produce. At 
Bethany, woman had her place in the Spirit— 
the place being Jesus’ feet. And we notice 
that the fourth Gospel, which tells us how the 
disciples marvelled when they saw our Lord 
talking to a woman by the well of Samaria, 
does not chronicle any similar astonishment 
when we come to our Lord’s relations with Mary 
and Martha and Lazarus. So there were groups 
be various degrees of familiarity and friend- 
ship. 

We find that our Lord used all the endearing 
terms of life to express His relationship with 
the elect. They were near to Him and they 
were dear to Him, and He used nearing language 
and endearing language. The “nearing ” lan- 
guage is when He tells them, “ Ye shall bear 
witness, because ye have been with Me”’; and, 
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“Where I am, there also shall My servant be.”’ 
And the “ dearing ”’ language is when He lays 
aside lower terms of relationship and exchanges 
them for higher. His chosen shall be more 
than disciples or servants. ‘‘ Ye are My friends,”’ 
He said, and not merely friends, but com- 
panions of the Bridegroom, those who rejoice 
because of the Bridegroom’s voice. 

Now, how do they come into such a near and 
dear state of relationship to Him? How do 
they find it? How do they persist init? How 
do they grow in it? For He Himself spoke of 
their being in His love and of their continuing 
in His love ; nay, He made a kind of imperative 
mood of it to them, as Love is in the habit of 
doing : “‘ Continue ye in My love.” 

First of all, there was an individual call, a 
revelation of personal love. Some One called 
us to attention: ‘‘ Follow Me, and I will make 
something of you which you could not make of 
yourselves.”” Jesus’ way was to look upon 
people and love them. Of course, this does not 
apply only to the case of the young man who 
was looked upon and loved, and then escaped 
out of the net which Jesus was putting round 
him. This applies to the people who are in 
the net, just as much as to the one who escaped 
from it. We cannot believe that he escaped 
from it finally—can anyone really escape whom 
Jesus looks upon and loves? Apparently 
Matthew and Luke found a difficulty over this, 
and they left out the reference to Jesus loving 
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him, in order to make it easier to explain that 
he went away. I think that Mark also has 
left out something : I have a suspicion that the 
original reading recorded that Jesus looked on 
him and “kissed ” him. There was something 
like that which happened when Elijah called 
Elisha, and Elisha explained that he must 
really go home and say good-bye to his people ; 
upon which the older prophet kissed him, and 
said, “By all means go; what have I done to 
thee? ”’ Elijah knew very well what had been 
done to him, and the man was back again in a 
little while. So I strongly suspect that the 
young man in the Gospel knew what had been 
done to him, and would have had to say to 
Jesus, “Take away Thine eyes, for they have 
overcome me ”’; and then he would have come 
back and looked into them again. 

Every one of the disciples receives the indi- 
vidual call and is brought into the personal 
relationship. This is never lost sight of in the 
New Testament, however much the crowds may 
throng and press. On the one side, the calling 
is something like a prophet’s calling; it in- 
cludes all the privileges of inspiration and 
guidance which prophets possess. The _ per- 
sonal relationship with the Lord is sustained 
and strengthened by personal communications. 
Thus in the Book of Genesis the Lord says, 
“Shall I hide from Abraham what I am going 
to do? ”’ And in the Book of Amos the prophet 
is quite confident that the Lord will do nothing 
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unless He reveals it to His servants the pro- 
phets. Does this sound audacious for the pro- 
phet to regard himself as ‘‘a privy councillor 
of the Almighty.” Yet there is something like 
it in the Gospels: ‘‘ All things whatsoever I 
have received from my Father I have made 
known unto you.”’ 

Now, ii we are not all prophets, at least we 
are all learners. The Anglo-Saxon translators 
brought that out when they had to render the 
word “‘disciples”’: they translated it ‘‘ learning 
knights.”” And indeed we may get a better 
sense of the situation if, instead of saying that 
Jesus had twelve disciples, we say that He had 
twelve learners. We can qualify under the 
command, ‘“‘ Learn of Me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart.”” Anyone can get in through 
that gateway who will stoop low enough. 

We spoke just now of the occurrence of an 
ecclesia intra ecclestam, a Church within the 
Church. It is interesting to observe that this 
actually occurs in the original company of 
Christ’s learners. The school is not all in one 
class, and they do not all have the same lesson. 
Peter and James and John are an apostolate 
by themselves within the apostolate. They 
constantly break away for spiritual lessons and 
for private opportunities. Sometimes the three 
become four—as when Andrew joins Peter 
and James and John for a class in Apocalyptic. 
There can be no doubt that the three latter had 
especial privileges, They attended their Master’s 
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clinics, and when there was a girl to be touched 
and brought back to life, He took them with 
Him to see how the touch was applied. They 
had also peculiar visions of glory, when He 
introduced them, if not into the very depth 
of the glory, at least so close to it that they 
could see Him in the depth of it. Probably the 
most striking instance of variation in privilege 
between the upper class of the learners and the 
lower occurs in the story of the Transfiguration. 
Have I told you how my little nephew and niece 
interpreted that story ? The little girl asked, 
“Why mightn’t they tell it to anyone? ’” And 
the little boy replied, ‘‘ Oh, because, you know, 
it was a great treat ; and, if they toldit, every one 
would want to go up—and besides, you know, 
perhaps it was a private mountain.” There 
are such things as private mountains in experi- 
ence. We must be content if one or two, here 
and there, join the Celestial Alpine Club, and 
if we are brave enough and strong enough to 
be qualified for membership with them. Those 
who make the great ascent never forget it. 
The Petrine tradition certainly must be correct 
when it records, ‘‘ We were with Him in the 
Holy Mount, and we heard the voice from the 
excellent glory.” A never-to-be-forgotten day 
for the three, who discussed camp-life and 
possible building operations at the very spot 
where heaven had touched the earth. It is 
always possible and always lovely to make 
associations within the Churches which we 
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belong to, for the purpose of developing holy 
living or acquiring further inspiration for duty 
or for sacrifice. There is a new paper, called 
out by the war, for young men and women, 
whose title is The Venturer; that sounds an 
inspiring title, which has about it quite an 
apostolic flavour. 

Then, beyond the election on Tabor there 
lies the election to suffering. Along this line 
Jesus brings some further with Him than He 
brings others. It is everybody’s road ; but we 
do not all travel so fast nor so far. Even Geth- 
semane was graded, when He took with Him 
Peter, James, and John, and began to be sorrow- 
ful and very heavy. One wonders much 
whether in later days they often spoke about 
it, or whether right up to the verge of time it 
was almost too sacred to tell. Did they some- 
times say, ‘‘We were with Him in the Holy 
Garden ’’—those who said they had been with 
Him in the Holy Mount? We come to realize 
how near the Holy Garden is to the Holy Mount, 
and that Jesus was saying “‘ Thy will be done ”’ 
on the Mount as well as in the Garden. We 
may be sure that the visions which they received 
and the companionship to which they clung were 
the real secret of the magnificent endurance 
and splendid enthusiasm of their testimony to 
their Lord after He was gone from them into 
heaven. 

Every time that Jesus says “ Thy will be 
done,’ He transfers the prayer from His own 
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life to ours, in such a way that we desire to be 
conformed to God’s will in our lives as much 
as He wasin His. That desire sets us searching 
out what the Imitatio Christi means for each 
of us individually. It brings us into the atti- 
tude of mind expressed by Mr. Standfast, in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, who said that wherever 
he had seen His footsteps, he had coveted to 
set his own. ‘‘ Where I am, there shall also 
My servant be,’’ meant more for Mr. Standfast 
than the attainment of a final and everlasting 
rest. 


GRAMMAR AND GRACE 


OnE thing which we learn in the most elementary 
study of grammar is that, when human thoughts 
are committed to writing, we need subsidiary 
signs, over and above the letters of the alphabet, 
by which to intimate the emotions of a speaker 
or the importance of a passage. Thus, we may 
employ different founts of type, or various modes 
of spacing the letters; and we also have one 
sign to express an interrogation, and another 
sign called a mark of admiration—where the 
word ‘“‘ admiration ”’ covers almost every degree 
of astonishment, excitement, orinterest. For it 
would be difficult to interpret writing—especially 
if it contained conversational matter—unless we 
had some such aids to assist a reader. Now, 
it is one of the difficulties in interpreting the 
New Testament that its earliest MSS., from the 
autographs downwards, were commonly written 
without any separation of words or spacing of 
sentences ; without any capital letters, or any 
means of italicizing important words; without 
any way of indicating a quotation, and with 
no sign to intimate either astonishment or 
inquiry. 

Hence, even to this day, we cannot be sure 
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about some passages in the New Testament, 
whether they ought to be read affirmatively or 
interrogatively. For example, in Romans viii 
we have the following sequence: ‘‘ Who shall 
lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It 
is God that justifieth. Who is he that con- 
demneth? ItisChristthatdied.”’ The passage 
would be much clearer if we were to read: “Is 
it God, that justifieth? . .. Is it Christ, that 
died ? ’—the first part of the question being 
prolonged and answered by the second part of 
the same question. We might point to many 
similar obscurities elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. In regard to quotations, for example, it 
is now universally recognized that St. Paul 
frequently quoted from letters to which he was 
replying; but there was no technical means 
of distinguishing between the matter which he 
quoted and the reply which he made. The result 
is that the apostle has often been credited with 
uttering contradictory opinions in one and the 
same breath. For instance, he says that ‘‘ we 
all have knowledge about things offered to 
idols,” and goes on to say that ‘‘ knowledge 
inflates a man, while it is only love that edifies 
him.” He is not to be understood as saying 
that all of us suffer from self-inflation ; but only 
that the people to whom he is replying, and from 
whom he is quoting, were in danger of such an 
effect. : 

Now, in translating and editing the New 
Testament, we have a perfect right to make use 
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of all the aids to a right understanding that can 
be furnished by the supplementary signs of which 
we are speaking. And the passage upon which 
I want to speak isa case in point. St. Luke xv 
opens with the statement that the publicans 
and sinners drew near to Jesus to hear Him, and 
that the scribes and Pharisees murmured and 
expressed their disapprobation by saying, ‘‘ This 
Man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.”’ 
What we have to express, so far as print can do 
it, is the astonishment of the scribes and Phari- 
sees at the conduct of the new Teacher, and 
their disapproval. It is clear that we need 
a mark of admiration—more exactly, we need 
two degrees of admiration; for the surprise 
and contempt in the words become more in- 
tense as they proceed from the receiving of 
sinners to the eating with them. Suppose we 
print it as follows : 


“‘This Man receiveth sinners ! 
And eateth with them !!”’ 


That will convey what was in the mind of the 
Pharisees. 

A mark of admiration, as we call it, does not 
imply that the conduct to whose description the 
sign is attached is admirable—in any modern 
sense. And certainly at that day Jesus Himself 
had not come to be admired as He is to be one 
day. What happened was that His conduct 
had attention drawn to it unsympathetically 
and disapprovingly, and that was the spirit in 
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which His critics commonly punctuated Him. 
And we find that usually there lurked in the 
neighbourhood of the mark of astonishment, 
the other mark of interrogation. Sometimes it 
was there explicitly, and at other times it was. 
implicit: as, for instance, if I say, “‘ He eats with 
sinners ! ’—then, ‘‘Can He be a saint?” The 
one sign chases the other up and down the 
pages of the Gospels. Thus, when the poor 
woman washes our Lord’s feet in an irregular, 
uncanonical fashion, not known in the hand- 
books of etiquette, it was natural that His 
Pharisee host should have looked astonishment, 
and should have inwardly asked questions: 
“Can this Man be a prophet, Who knows so 
little of the character of the person from whom 
He is receiving attention and devotion? ”’ 
True, the Pharisee spoke within himself; but 
it was an interrogative sentence. We detect 
these two distinguishing marks in the sequence 
of the narrative. One of them (?) we may call 
“the Devil’s Crook Episcopal” (following a 
description of Lowell’s)—that is the note of 
interrogation ; and the other (!) we may call 
“the Devil’s Club Ordinary ’’—that is the note 
of astonishment. Such devices for expressing 
unfavourable emotion might easily be extended 
and multiplied. For instance, we might use a 
pair of circumflex accents, thus /\/\, which 
would suggest a pair of lifted eyebrows ; or, if 
the signs in question were inverted, thus VV, 
these might stand for a pair of shrugging 
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shoulders. The printed expression of emotion 
is clearly still in its infancy. 

We note, then, that the Pharisees in Luke xv 
began to write the Life of Christ for us. They 
did not know that they were making Gospel 
when they said, “‘ This Man receiveth sinners.” 
They had not the least idea that they were 
framing for Him the title by which succeeding 
ages would recognize Him, and in terms of which 
after generations would adore Him as the Friend 
of sinners. They were evangelists without 
knowing it—just as Caiaphas was a prophet 
without meaning it, when he said, “One Man 
must-die for the people.”’ Our Pharisee breth- 

_Ten—we all have much in harmony with them 
and their beliefs—were notaverse to the coming 
of a Messiah; they could have manufactured 
one of their own with an appropriate Gospel 
legend. They would have safeguarded and 
approved His conduct by the words, “‘ This Man 
repelleth sinners.”’ Indeed, their own personal 
religion required such a Messiah. By profession 
they were Separatists: that is the meaning of the 
name Pharisee. To avoid the unclean thing 
and the unclean person was their faith and 
their ritual. Their list of tabooed persons and 
tabooed things was a long one; but it would 
not be too long for their Messiah when He came 
—indeed, the length of it might be regarded as 
one proof of His Messiahship from the Pharisee 
point of view. 

Sometimes our Lord’s own disciples were 
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infected with Pharisaism, and expressed its 
conventional astonishment and interrogation. 
They, too, could arch their eyebrows and shrug 
their shoulders. For instance, there was a 
Pharisaic rule, which had come down in the 
traditions of the fathers, that ‘‘ the good man 
does not talk with a woman, either bad or good.” 
According to them, to prolong conversation with 
a woman, even with one’s own wife, was to 
‘desist from the words of the sacred Law, and 
in the end to inherit Gehinnom.’’ Hence, when 
the disciples of Jesus came back from the 
Samaritan town with the provisions which they 
had gone to buy for their hungry and tired 
Master, they were surprised to find that He was 
talking with a woman. Do you recognize the 
note of admiration in that? Do you not also 
detect the note of interrogation? Some at 
least of His disciples were whispering to them- 
selves: ‘‘ Would a very good Rabbi do such a 
very doubtful thing, just because His disciples 
were gone away for a little while? And was 
it a sufficient apology for His conduct to say 
that He was doing the will of His Father 
and finishing His work?’ Even Christ’s own 
disciples had qualms about Him, showing that 
they were not wholly free from the leaven of 
the Pharisees. 

Sometimes even the sinners themselves, for 
whom our Lord gave Himself so freely, turned 
Pharisees. When Jesus invited Himself to dine 
with Zaccheus and said, “‘ To-day I must abide 
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at thy house,” it was the sinners who marvelled 
that He was gone to dine with—a sinner. See 
how widely the Pharisees’ leaven works, when 
even bad men thought that our Lord ought to 
start with those who were already good. They 
took for granted that His immediate following 
must be composed of solvent persons, paying 
ethically 20s. in the f, or at least 19s. 114d. ; 
respectable persons with Sunday coats—two 
suits at least, if not the three suits which mark 
a standard of moral value; persons who were 
so good already that Christ might be able to 
make them just a little better ! 

We may realize more clearly the revolution 
in religious thought which Jesus produced, if 
we go outside Judaism and consider what was 
the attitude of Greek religious teachers and 
philosophers with regard to the relation between 
the very good person and the very bad. During 
the second century an Epicurean philosopher 
named Celsus made an attack on the new 
superstition from Galilee—an attack in some 
respects more fierce and withering than any 
criticism that Christianity has had to face since. 
Fragments of the discourse of Celsus, which he 
called ‘‘ The True Word ”’ or ‘‘ The True Reason,”’ 
have survived for us in the pages of Origen, who 
undertook a reply to it some time after Celsus 
died. Now,among the things which moved the 
ridicule of this very witty philosopher was the 
fact that Christian teachers invited the sinners 
into the kingdom of heaven, and excluded the 

A.P.H.—I5, 
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sinless. Celsus contrasted such doctrine with the 
teaching of hierophants of the great Mysteries 
of the Greek world—Mysteries in which Greek 
religion rose to its highest and best, where the 
doctrine of immortality was taught by dramatic 
representations in alluring and inspiring forms. 
“‘ They who invite us,”’ says Celsus, “‘ to become 
initiated into other religious mysteries begin by 
proclaiming, ‘ Let him approach who is free from 
all stains, who is conscious of no wickedness, who 
has lived a pure and upright life.’ Such is the 
proclamation of those who promise purification 
from sins.’”’ Celsus did not appear to see that 
this was very like offering purification to those 
who had already obtained it; his hierophants 
were gilding refined gold and painting the lily, 
and promising flowers to Paradise. Celsus con- 
tinues: ‘‘ Now let us hear who it is that these 
Christians call. ‘Whoever is a sinner,’ they 
say, ‘ whoever is foolish, unlettered "—in a word, 
whoever is wretched—him will the kingdom of 
God receive.” And then he asks: “ But how 
can this be? Was not Christ sent on behalf of 
the sinless? ”’ Do you see the notes of admira- 
tion, followed by the obsequious signs of interro- 
gation, chasing up and down the philosopher’s 
mind? He, however, was only echoing the 
common language of those who led religious 
thought in the Greek and Roman world, whose 
watchword in Latin was the three words, Procul 
este profant. Celsus, indeed, was so far from 
understanding what redemption meant that he 
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declared man’s sinful nature, when it had 
hardened into habit, to be irremediable. Here 
are his words: “‘It is manifest to every one 
that it lies within no man’s power to produce 
an entire change in a person to whom sin has 
become a second nature, even by punishment, 
to say nothing of mercy. For to effect a com- 
plete change of nature 1s the most difficult of 
things. But the sinless are the safer companions 
an lrfe.”’ 

Plainly for Celsus, as for the Pharisees, the 
ideal teacher came under the heading, ‘‘ This 
man repelleth sinners.”” Nor is there any reason 
to suppose that Celsus stood alone in this view : 
almost all the great teachers of antiquity would 
have said something like it. Thus, if we were 
to set the simplest form of a lesson in syntax, 
and ask the student to fill in the verb between 
the subject and the object, when the subject is 
“The Saviour ” and the object is “‘ the sinner,” 
we know how Celsus and his friends, and the 
Pharisees generally, would complete the sentence. 
They would write something like this : 


renounces 
rejects 


And, indeed, the Jewish rabbis could have 
supported almost any of these positions on the 
authority of the Old Testament Scripture: for 
does not God resist the proud, and reprove 


repels 
reproves 
The Saviour! resists the sinner. 
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the wicked, and reject their counsel and their 
persons? 

Now, how would a Christian believer complete 
the same sentence ? Wouldit not be something 
like this ? 

receives 
welcomes 
The Saviour, pardons >the sinner. 


cleanses 
telieves 


Can we not sing our completed sentence in 
this form ? 


“Just as I am—Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve, 
Because Thy promise I believe, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’’ 


To Celsus and the Pharisees, Christian hymns 
would sound even more irrational than Christian 
faith. But the believers would reply in some 
such strains as these: 


“Not the righteous, not the righteous, 
Sinners Jesus came to call.” 


“Tf you tarry till you’re better, 
You will never come at all.” 


“ Just as I am, without one plea.” 


“ Nothing in my hand I bring *— 


with similar irrationalisms of the penitent soul. 
They would sing the Pharisee out of their 
meeting, and sing the Magdalene in. 
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The fact is, the Gospel is a revolution in 
human thought. It is not merely illumination ; 
that can be effected from a distance. It is 
redemption ; and that requires a contact, a 
close touch, a seizure, an impress, a possession. 
We, who acknowledge ourselves to be sinful men 
and women, confess that in this very knowledge 
we have a strange nearness to God, Who has 
Himself produced it. Those who have seen it 
and known it are in a position of advantage, for 
such consciousness is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
Who convinces men of sin. Sometimes He 
convinces whole multitudes—as when on the 
same day three thousand felt the stab go home 
to their heart; and sometimes He convinces 
single individuals—as when one trembling and 
astonished soul asked, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” This is how sinners behave, 
and how sinners talk. They have notes of 
admiration and notes of interrogation of their 
own, which are far different from those of the 
Pharisee and the philosopher. 


** And can it be that I should gain 
An interest in His blood !?” 


That requires both signs. 


‘“‘Tf I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me, Nay?” 


According to Celsus, if He says anything it 
will be a very loud and decisive “ Nay’’; but 
according to Stephen of St. Saba: 
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‘* Angels, Martyrs, Prophets, Virgins, 
Answer, Yes!’ 


For This Man receiveth sinners: 


“ The Son of God loved me! 
And gave Himself for me!!” 


‘Wonder of wonders! I can say no less.” 


4A NOBLER, SWEETER SONG 


THE closing verse of a very familiar hymn runs 
as follows: 
“Then in a nobler, sweeter song, 
Pll sing Thy power to save, 
When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 
We recognize the verse as coming from the pen 
of William Cowper ; it is one of those marked 
with a “C” in the Olney Hymns, which were 
the joint product of himself and John Newton. 
The two men had much in common, beyond their 
partnership in a new hymn-book. If they 
had not enjoyed Divine grace in a somewhat 
similar fashion, they could hardly have shared 
the same cover. And it was not mere Calvinism 
which brought them together. The notion of 
some literary people that John Newton drove 
Cowper out of his wits, and became, in fact, his 
evil genius, is a very wrong-headed way of look- 
ing at a partnership which we nevertheless 
admit to have been in some respects awkward 
and one-sided. Frazer, for example, when he 
turns aside from the more arduous task of 
solving the riddle of the Universe to editing 
selections from Cowper’s letters, has no mercy 
227 
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for John Newton—no, nor even justice—and 
has drawn upon himself a deserved rebuke from 
Dr. Glover. When a noble mind becomes 
aberrant, any theme will serve; and Cowper 
was aberrant and under care from his early 
manhood, before ever he met Newton. If 
Frazer had been living then, he would have 
met Cowper and loved him; Cowper would 
have gone off on The Golden Bough, and believed 
himself to be the King of the Wood. We must 
not insist that a man always breaks down on 
a subject ; it may be from a blood-vessel, or 
under the influence of astrong personality. Any- 
one else might have taken Newton’s place, who 
came dominantly into the poet’s field of view. 
The authors of the Olney Hymns were experi- 
mentally brothers, before they entered into a 
literary partnership. They wanted to say the 
same thing, and they said it ; but that is very 
different from the case of a person who wants 
to say something, and bewitches another person 
until he says it too. If we could really be 
bewitched into writing such hymns as “‘ Hark, 
my soul, it is the Lord,’”’ or ‘‘ Sometimes a light 
surprises,’’ we would all gladly submit to the 
necessary fascination. But this kind of pos- 
session does not come by the fascination exerted 
by one person upon another : it is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit Who worketh all things in 
all men, Who makes some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some poets. 

When we quote this verse from Cowper’s 
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hymn and allude to the experimental partner- 
ship in poesy which produced it, we note that 
something like the same sentiment occurs in an 
equally famous hymn by John Newton. One 
of the classic hymns of English-speaking Chris- 
tians begins, “‘ How sweet the Name of Jesus 
sounds,’’ and it ends up with a similar sense 
of insufficiency : 
“Weak is the effort of my heart, 
And cold my warmest thought ; 


But when I see Thee as Thou art, 
I'll praise Thee as I ought.” 


When we set this verse by the side of the other, 
we recognize at once how much they have in 
common. Each singer concludes with the ex- 
pectation that he is going to do better what he 
confesses himself to be doing imperfectly. Yet 
there is this difference in the two statements : 
one poet says, “‘ My thought is cold and weak ” ; 
the other says, ‘‘ My song is noble and sweet.” 
The one has turned back to take his own tem- 
perature ; but the other has put his clinical ther- 
mometer into his subject and notes that it is 
rising. Now we might have expected the self- 
depreciatory language to come from Cowper, 
for undue self-depreciation was a form of his 
disease. He did not know how lovely he was, 
and how dear he was, to the Lord. But he 
could not depreciate his theme, which was 
Christ’s saving grace (“I'll sing Thy power to 
save ’’)—no, not even if he should come to 
reckon himself among the lost! And if the 
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theme was noble, so was the song—even though 
it would prove a mere preliminary to some- 
thing sweeter and nobler. I am prepared to 
maintain that Cowper’s judgment of his own 
work was correct—though I risk being reminded 
by some literary critic at my elbow that the first 
verse about “a fountain filled with blood ” 
is condemned by all persons of educated taste 
and piety. At any rate, that first verse is not 
the whole of the hymn. 

However, to come to our text. In what sense 
might Cowper have called his hymn a noble song 
and a sweet song, and in what direction was he 
looking when he spoke of ‘‘a nobler, sweeter 
song’? Let us try to answer these questions 
in the simplest possible terms, without reference 
either to philosophers or to students of syste- 
matic theology. Here are two very simple con- 
siderations. The song is noble, because it has 
a noble theme ; and because its interpretation 
of the theme is not unworthy of the theme. 
And the song is sweet, because it is an experi- 
mental song, to which all hearts are resonant 
that have a similar experience. Nobility in 
thought and harmony in expression—these are 
not seriously discounted by the confessed inade- 
quacy of the singer. Indeed, a kindred sense 
of inadequacy accompanies the highest efforts 
of faith. Adoration itself confesses its own 
inadequacy. “I fell at His feet as dead,” said 
St. John, perhaps near the end of life. ‘‘ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man,” said St. Peter, 
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not far from the beginning of his apostleship. 
“There shined round me a light and I fell to 
the ground,” said St. Paul, almost at the very 
start of his. ‘I cannot speak, I am a child,” . 
said Jeremiah, in a sense of spiritual infancy. 
Yet this inadequacy will probably be felt 
more intensely as we draw near to the border- 
land. The borderland saints are always humble, 
always expert in the knowledge of their own 
limitations. The Gospel is offered in its fullness 
to the young, in its exquisiteness to the old. 
A nobler, sweeter song is the longing of those 
whose music is beginning to be quavering, and 
who are lisping in their second childhood. Even 
heaven itself may conserve something of this 
lisping, stammering tongue; we all of us lisp 
and stammer in learning a new language, and 
so we may betray ourselves yonder by our 
speech as pilgrims recently arrived. At the 
end of the day we are told that aged folk fall 
into a childish treble, and that the voice pipes 
and whistles in its sound. Nevertheless, border- 
land hymns are better than baby-songs, and the 
anthems of the elders range higher and sound 
deeper. Not that we disparage that section 
of the hymn-book which is described as ‘“ For 
the Young ”’: only we want, what all hymn- 
books omit, a corresponding section “ For the 
Old.” In point of fact, we turn back to the 
children’s hymns when we find ourselves hedged 
in by thorns of difficulty and danger. I knewa 
man in Christ who was trying to sleep one night, 
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just after a friend in a room below him had com- 
mitted suicide ; and he only achieved sleep by 
saying over to himself hymns of his childhood— 
such as “‘ Jesus, tender Shepherd!’ A woman 
over whose garden a Zeppelin had recently 
passed used the same magic, and said herself 
to sleep by repeating ‘“‘ Should swift death this 
night o’ertake us,” and other simple familiar 
songs. 

Regarding hymns for the old, we have one 
or two which are recognizable; but most of 
those that exist are disguised. It is easy to see 
what Wesley means by: 


“*O could I catch a smile from Thee, 
And drop into eternity.” 


Probably the smile was not so very far off when 
he wrote those lines: the dawn shone on his. 
face while he sang of sunrise. Not every one 
recognizes, however, that “‘ Abide with me” 
is a borderland hymn, and that verses like 
“Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ” 
were actually written by Francis Lyte in and 
for the eventide of his own life. It is now used 
as an ordinary evening hymn, in spite of its 
final stanza, which again discloses the border- 
land. Of that splendid hymn, ‘‘ Come, Thou 
Fount of every blessing,’’ some missing verses 
have been recovered in recent years ; and these 
new verses show again the language of the 
borderland—so do the old, if we sing them 
carefully : 
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“And I hope by Thy good pleasure 
Safely to arrive at home.’ 


We desire a nobler, sweeter song because of 
the increasing sense that neither our faith in 
Christ nor our imitation of Christ are worthy 
of their Object. We grow aware that we need 
a diviner faith, and a more human imitation. 
This, I think, applies especially to the Imitatio. 
We possess Thomas a Kempis in book-form: 
and who is there, from Maggie Tulliver onwards, 
who has not been at some time helped by it ? 
But we turn back to it after many days and 
find it too ascetic, too limited, too un-Galilean, 
to be an adequate expression of our life in Him. 
We need a nobler, sweeter Imitatio Christt, both 
in words and in life, something more winsome in 
our practice—just as we need something more 
convincing in our intellectual statements and 
confessions. For it is clear that the best pre- 
paration for a nobler, sweeter song yonder will 
be a nobler, sweeter song on this side the veil. 

What is there which can make us more 
winsome? For assuredly winsomeness is one 
of the Galilean graces, and we all recognize 
something of its value. Winsomeness is that 
manifestation of the Gospel which cries aloud, 
“O taste and see how gracious the Lord is”’; 
and at the same time demonstrates its invita- 
tion, not by chemical analysis of the food 
offered, with a calculation of the number of 
calories involved, but by the visible transmuta- 
tion of the food itself into a Christian brain and 
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heart. It is Christ looking out of our eyes and 
into the eyes of others, smiling with new strange 
curves of sympathy and confederation on our 
mouths and lips. What is winsomeness? It 
may be defined, negatively, as that in religion 
which the Pharisee never has and the scribe 
seldom. The Pharisee wants to win you, but 
he himself is never winsome ; he will compass 
sea and land to make you his proselyte, and if 
he succeeds in making you join his Church, you 
will become as little winsome as he—to modify, 
if we may, one of our Lord’s sayings. Indeed, 
we shall be lucky if we are not made positively 
repellent, when we surrender to un-Christlike 
people. We may define winsomeness by con- 
trast ; it is the opposite of what we do not want 
to have in religion. Our Lord used this method 
of definition ; He put a good deal of His new 
ethic into a negative mould. When you pray, 
said He, do not babble like a heathen ; when 
you fast, do not draw a long face like a hypo- 
crite ; when you are out after righteousness, 
see that you exceed the measure prescribed or 
exemplified by the Pharisees and scribes. This 
is negative teaching ; and in a sense it seems to 
break the rule that Christ’s teaching is positive 
throughout. It amounts to, ‘Do not learn of 
this rabbi or of that priest”; they either do 
not have a gospel or they do not commend it, 
which amounts to much the same thing. Where 
do we find the positive which corresponds with 
this? Listen: “Come unto Me: I am meek 
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and lowly in heart: ye shall find rest.’’ Here 
winsomeness is defined as Christ Himself: it is 
His own magnetism, His own warmth, His own 
life and light, His own welcome. Now and 
again we come across someone who has acquired 
an unusual gentleness, an indefinable charm, 
which reminds us of what the Psalmist says 
concerning the Bride—her garments smell of 
myrrh and aloes and cassia, out of the ivory 
palaces. Such disciples as these have held 
communion with their Lord, until they bring 
back Jesus Christ’s shining out of Jesus Christ’s 
shade ; and they have become strangely and 
mysteriously winsome to other men. They 
had learnt the new song before ; but now they 
have what we all want to have, a nobler, sweeter 
song. Redeeming love has come to mean more 
to them : they know that it is an inexhaustible 
theme, and they are doing their best*to exhaust 
it—like St, Paul when he spoke of knowing the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 

We are made up of atmospheres and colours ; 
every one has an atmosphere, every one a 
colour of his own. There are mephitic, nitro- 
genous atmospheres, exhausted airs such as 
one finds at the bottom of a pit or the border 
of a swamp ; whereas others are light and oxy- 
genous, like the breath of an upland heath or 
amountain-top. I knewa preacher who walked 
much with God and talked much of grace, of 
whom men used to say that when he went away 
for a holiday to his native Scotland, he brought 
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back with him the scent of his native heather. 
His Gospel was the Gospel of fresh air in a 
spiritual sense; he was at home on Mount 
Tabor. So among colours; there are dull hues, 
and dun tints, and countless shades of grey; and 
then there is the primrose of sunset, and the 
gold of sunrise, and the blue of mid-heaven, and 
the wings of a dove covered with silver and her 
feathers with yellow gold. Sometimes we meet 
people who have passed out of the grey and into 
the yellow gold. The key of all the sunrises 
has been put into their hands by the Holy 
Spirit ; the dayspring from on high has visited 
them—to use the language of Scripture, which 
goes on to say something about giving light 
to them that sit in darkness and to guide 
men’s feet into the way of peace. In other 
words, these happy souls have been won, and 
they are become winsome. Without asceticism, 
and at the opposite pole from Pharisaism, they 
show forth the Lord till He come. Whatever 
their song may have been before, it has now 
become nobler, and sweeter, and more full of 
music as to what salvation means and as to 
what Jesus really does for those whom He has 
redeemed from the earth. 


FAREWELL 


AN ADDRESS ON LEAVING WOODBROOKE IN 10918 


WHEN you are leaving a house—whether your 
own hired house or the shelter graciously lent 
by a friend—you sometimes run back after 
departure, because you had left something 
behind you—your gloves, your purse, your 
umbrella. Or perhaps you had forgotten to 
leave something—a gift, say, to the maids who 
had done you so many thankless and anony- 
mous charities ; or perhaps the douceur due to 
_ the babe, in the form of a good-bye kiss; or a 
similar caress to one who was no longer a child, 
but had not lost babe-rights in growing old; 
or it might even be a farewell instruction, some- 
thing that ought not to be left unsaid; or a 
farewell penitence for something that you wish 
you had left unsaid. Dying men know all 
about such things. Farewells are their sleeping 
draughts, and they look to see if these are 
rightly mixed. ‘‘ Kiss me, Hardy,” said Nelson, 
and all the Fleet embraced its Admiral by 
deputy. ‘‘ Tell Jean,” said the dying house- 
keeper at the Drumtochty Manse, “to dust a’ 
yer buiks ance in six months, and for ony sake 
A.P.H.—16 237 
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keep ae chair for sitting on.” “If I’ve ever 
done anybody any wrong,” said the expiring 
Irishman, ‘‘I forgive them.” These all—if we 
may pervert a text—died in peace, even as we 
hope to depart in peace from Woodbrooke. And 
their experiences we may transfer by a metaphor 
to ourselves, who also have upon us the obliga- 
tion of exodus and who hear a Voice that will 
not let us stay. 

It was one early practical discovery in the 
primitive Christian Church that a prophet must 
not tarry too long in one place. He is to be 
received in the name of the Lord, and as the 
Lord ; but “ he will not stay more than two or 
three days; if he does, he is a false prophet.”’ 
When that instruction was put on paper and cir- 
culated among the primitive Churches, it suffi- 
ciently proved that the order of prophets was 
dying out and that the bishop who displaced 
them was at the doors. If the individual 
prophet became superannuated in three days, 
what wonder if the prophetic order was too old 
at forty years! So the prophets moved on, and 
they moved off. The one clear piece of advice 
which the Church had for them was not to 
stay too long, not to wear out hospitality 
by making themselves burdensome, nor to en- 
compass the truth which they had to tell with 
superfluous wrappings of iteration. 

Do not suppose, beloved friends, that I mean 
to suggest in the faintest degree that this 
statute of the primitive Church applies to our 
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own case. We are only prophets by courtesy ; 
and I do not think we are tired of one another, 
or that our mutual affection is a spent force. 
The institutional policeman has not had to be 
invoked in order to make us move on. If we 
go, it is as though we stayed ; for we are really 
too deeply rooted to be moved altogether. We 
shall carry Woodbrooke with us where we go. 
So far as we have had a message (I mean the 
thing with a capital M, which is supposed to 
be an ornament on the prophet’s shoulder and 
to indicate his regiment in the artillery of 
heaven), I hope we have it still. If it be not 
exactly the same, yet it is not precisely different. 
There may be some variation in the programme, 
but none in the music. Man doth not live by 
programmes alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. If our 
way of living allows for no change, then life 
is not alive: the Lord Himself is stereotyped, 
and Jesus might as well have been a second 
Moses and stopped at that. I recollect how 
Disraeli once caricatured his political opponents 
as people who were ‘‘ mumbling the dry bones 
and munching the remainder-biscuit of an 
effete Liberalism ”’: well, the dry bones and 
remainder-biscuit of an exhausted Evangelical- 
ism would be worse still. In either case, the 
error which makes such a taunt applicable lies 
in having a fixed and final programme—dry 
bones which have been gnawed bare, remainder- 
biscuits which cannot be turned back into bread 
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or the material for bread. The taunt applies, 
indeed, to the Renaissance, just as much as 
to the Reformation. I hope we cannot be con- 
demned for munching and mumbling the effete, 
in the way which Disraeli described. On the 
contrary, I believe that both worlds are fresher 
and younger to us than ever—the natural world, 
and its brother, the spiritual world. And the 
One Who is Lord of both worlds—He too is 
younger than ever, with the dew of eternal 
youth. 

This does not mean, however, that we have 
no fixed basis of belief, or that the sandstone 
has crumbled back into sand. There are some 
fixed products of evolution—even in the evolu- 
tion of religion. Evolution is always tending 
to fix types, though sometimes it has to pay 
the penalty for fixity attained too soon. It 
might be better, for example, if the horse had 
not come to his perfection quite so quickly ; if 
he had not hardened his hoofs, he might by this 
time be driving his own motor-car! It was 
stupid to sacrifice his fingers ; he can never get 
them back now, someone else must drive him. 
Be ye not as the horse or as the mule, which are 
incapable of further evolution ! 

What can be said about the case-hardened 
human brain? Perhaps this also results from 
an error in development. There is no room 
to-day in the human brain for all the furniture 
of a well-equipped human mind. We are ap- 
proaching a fixed type, like the horse, and we 
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shall have to pay for fixity. Someone else 
will get ahead of us—though I do not yet know 
the name of the creature who is going to lecture 
for me in the twenty-first century. These are 
instances of what I call malevolent fixity. But 
there is one instance which is altogether bene- 
ficent: it is a bird’s song. The skylark to- 
day is singing the very same song that has 
trilled through the unnumbered centuries, long 
before man was ever thought of. If the sky- 
lark was produced by evolution, it appears to 
be a perfect product. So the nightingale can 
say : 
““ We live by the laws that were shown us; 
In England the song in my beak 


Is the same that my sire at Colonus 
Had sung to the Greek.” 


Can you better a nightingale’s song? The idea 
is an impertinence. Here, at all events, is bene- 
ficent fixity. To improve upon it, you must 
invent another species—otherwise ‘a nobler, 
sweeter song’”’ will be impossible. A more 
highly evolved vocal organ must be found, if 
the high praise of God is to become a higher 
music yet. Now, it is historically certain that 
the human voice (the greatest and, according 
to Clement of Alexandria, the only worthy 
instrument of Divine praise) has in the race 
for perfection of musical expression outstripped 
the nightingale. Time was once, when man 
could only squeak and jabber ; at best he did 
no more than twitter. The Welsh people 
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describe their own hymn-writers as those that 
“have the song.”” But in the dim past, when 
both man and the nightingale were arboreal, 
it was the nightingale that ‘had the song ”’ ; 
and when man slept on the heather, it was the 
skylark that made heaven-aspiring music. To- 
day, man has left the nightingale far behind, and 
the skylark. The tables are turned musically, 
and even from the standpoint of musical art 
we are forced to consider with deep amaze 
other things beside the starry heavens. ‘“‘ When 
I consider my throat, the work of Thy fingers, 
my vocal organs which Thou hast ordained, 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him ? ” 
When the expert anatomist with an added 
musical sense, and the expert musician with 
an added psychological knowledge, discuss to- 
gether the mechanism of our songs—whether 
bird-songs or human songs—each of them is 
filled with wonder, love, and praise. Still more 
true will this be when Voice finds her sister 
Verse, and when they clasp hands and move 
heavenward together. To sum up, then, in 
other words, what we have been trying to say ; 
bird-music has what we may call a static per- 
fection, while the voice- and verse-music of man 
have a dynamic perfection. 

Now, if we are really spiritual, and numbered 
among those whom the Spirit of Jesus has 
caused to hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
we are in love with perfection. We want to 
see things better, and we want to see them best. 
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But sometimes we grow impatient and angry 
with the better, and for the sake of the 
best we cry, “Take away your static perfec- 
tion.”’ The fact is, no single formula can express 
the whole truth ; nor will one experience exhaust 
all the hopes of an immortal spirit. One book 
is not sufficient for instruction, nor even a 
library. John Wesley, himself an ardent seeker 
after perfection, started out to be, as he said, a 
man of one Book ; but he went on to insist that 
Methodist preachers should be brought up on 
certain volumes of sermons, and he finished by 
establishing a Christian Library—a sort or pre- 
historic Everyman’s Library of Divinity—for 
his people. Thus he widened in the literary 
world, finding that Judean and Palestinian 
authors were not sufficient area for a spiritual 
food-controller to draw upon; and doubtless 
if John Wesley were to return, he would still 
further expand the area of cultivated thought 
and put fresh meaning into the immortal dictum 
that the world was his parish, and admit with 
St. Paul that “all things are ours, whether 
things present or things to come.” This is the 
true progressive note, just as fearless towards 
the future as reverent towards the present and 
the past. 


“ As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘ All good things 
PATON OUTS Us tge 


Yes, and all good people! 
You have sometimes noticed, I expect, a 
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certain tremulousness about old people. It 
shows itself in their handwriting, and by the 
tremulous script betrays a tremulous brain. 
The upstrokes of the Alpha and the Omega are 
not so firm as they were once. The heart, too, 
is subject to flutterings, which seem to prove, 
what other chronicles suggest, that they are 
past military age. They have lost confidence in 
themselves, and thus cause other people to lose 
confidence in them. Occasionally they speak 
of being a day’s march nearer home ; and the 
commentator notes that the day’s march has. 
contracted, it is no longer a respectable route- 
march. They do not climb mountains any 
more ; they stand at the foot and look up, like 
the aged statesman, at the peak that they once 
climbed. Even when it is true that old men 
see visions, no one pays the same attention as 
when young men dream dreams. This observed 
tendency in advancing years is said to be the 
secret of conservatism ; for conservatism may 
be defined as the part of a man which is left 
unburied and lingers still above-ground. Be- 
shrew me from ever becoming a conservative ! 
God keep me from dying by inches ! 

I want, however, to ask one question, which 
is worth asking. Is it really conservatism of 
the baser sort to affirm that we should hold fast 
what we have securely grasped, and that we 
should expect to keep and to maintain those 
lights and joys and spiritual and intellectual 
experiences for which we paid the honest price— 
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the Gospel price—at the beginning? Let us 
take the Apostle John, for example. Near the 
end of his long life we find him writing a string 
of letters, some of which have come down to 
us. One of them was bound up with the fourth 
Gospel as an Epistle to the Reader ; another was 
pasted at the end of her New Testament by 
a widow lady named Electa; and a third was 
found and hung up by an aged gentleman called 
Gaius. In all these letters there occurs the 
same refrain, the same appeal to “lose none of 
the things which we have wrought,” but to 
secure a full reward. We are warned against 
the perils of a progressive: ‘He that goes 
forward and does not abide in the doctrine of 
Christ ’’ is destitute of God, derelict of the 
Holy Ghost. Again and again we hear the affec- 
tionate appeal to “abide in Him” and in what 
we heard of Him from the beginning. 

In reading such sentences, which colour the 
correspondence so deeply, the first thought that 
occurs to us may be that even apostles grow 
old, and the courageous become timid, and the 
ardent are chilled and shiver with the blasts of 
time. But when we look closer at these appeals 
to Christ’s followers to abide in Him, and to 
have an anointing which abides, and to abide 
in the truth, we see that the appeal is made in 
the very language of the Master Himself. For 
this ‘‘ abide ”’ is one of Jesus’ farewell words, 
which the Epistle borrows from the Gospel. Yet 
no one will ever tax Jesus with senile decay, or 
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lack of courage, or a trembling hand, or a brain 
which is gone numb before the heart. It is 
among our quite recent discoveries that Christ 
died when He was young. Even Ireneus, who 
fumbles with chronology worse than a Jew, 
could not make Him more than forty-six—and 
that on the faith of an ambiguous oracle about 
the Temple. And so this word “abide ”’ is not 
an old man’s warning: not as though some 
aged priest would stay the shaking ark upon 
shoulders younger than his own. Whatever 
faults critics may invent for Jesus, the faults 
of advancing years cannot be included. What, 
then, does our Lord mean by “ Abide’? For 
it is clear that He uses it frequently, and that 
His iteration is the cause of the iteration of His 
apostles. If it is not a word of warning, an 
oracle of fear, it must be an oracle of love. Nay, 
it is almost the first word which the lexicon of 
love tabulates—after the entry Abba, that is, 
“Father.”” Nor can lovers possibly have a 
perfect speech, sufficing all their wants and all 
their desires, unless this word enters into their 
vocabulary. Affection always craves for per- 
manence, and it has been said with deep insight 
that true lovers instinctively demand a true 
lover’s knot. 

Am I misrepresenting our Lord? Was He 
just theologizing and saying “abide” over a 
Creed or a succession of Articles? Let us hear 
His own words on this subject: “‘ Keep My 
commandments and ye will abide in My love: 
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I kept my Father’s commandments and I abide 
in His love.”’ It was obedience, and it was 
attachment ; it was love, and it was service ; 
it was the single spirit in souls twain which talked 
that way. It was loving in the beginning, and 
loving to the end. Nor need we be surprised 
that the apostle who was far excellence the 
Apostle of Love should have conserved this 
word, engraving it first upon his own heart, and 
then carving it assiduously upon the terminology 
and the experience of believers. Now we know 
why one of the strings in the Johannine lyre 
keeps sounding out, “‘ Little children, abide in 
Him.” This is not to say that there is no such 
thing as an abiding doctrine. There ts a 
deposit : there must be, in a historical religion ; 
but the love-deposit underlies the doctrine- 
deposit. We may confess that ‘‘ whosoever 
believes shall be saved,”’ but that is an incom- 
plete sentence. The complete sentence is, “‘ God 
so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
Belief has come down our road, stopped in our 
street, knocked at our own door ; but love had 
preceded belief; and the door was already 
opened to love, when faith came by. 

Let us sum up the matter. Abiding is one 
of the characteristics of true loving; and it is 
personal language rather than dogmatic. We 
are more sure of the Person than of the doctrine 
about Him. We do not know it, as well as 
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we know Him. You cannot represent theology 
with flaming Eyes and a healing Touch and 
a bleeding Heart. It is Personality that is 
writ that way, and it is in the revelation of 
Personality that we are to abide. 

The apostle goes on to tell us another secret 
into which lovers can easily enter. He says 
that if we abide in the way that he indicates, 
we shall have boldness of spirit and shall not 
be ashamed before Him at His coming. He 
means that when we see Him again—as we all 
hope to do—we shall not need to be introduced, 
like those who have forgotten one another or 
have made faint and transient impression upon 
one another. We shall meet as those who have 
never parted ; and so shall we be ever with the 
Lord. 

About fifty years ago, I committed to memory 
some sentences from a little book which was 
being widely read at the time, written by a 
Presbyterian minister in North London: his 
name was Hamilton, and his little volume of 
devotion was called The Mount of Olives. The 
sentences which I committed to memory were 
these : . 

“Waking up from this life-dream, the first 
sight is Jesus as Heis ; at once—no flight through 
immensity, no pilgrimage of the spheres—for 
the Everlasting Arms are the first resting-place 
of the disembodied soul. It will be in the 
bosom of Emmanuel that the emancipated 
spirit will inquire, ‘Where am I?’ and read 
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in the face of Jesus the answer, ‘ For ever with 
the Lord.’ ” 

And someone else, whose name I have for- 
gotten, has said that those who know one another 
in the Lord never see one another for the last 
time. This means that, if we are to be for ever 
with the Lord, we shall sometimes be with one 
another. 
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